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Coming 
Events... 


Home Missions Council of 
North America 
Executive Committee 


New York, N. Y., May 13 


Federal Council of Churches 
Executive Committee 


New York, N. Y., May 17 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
General Assembly 


Buffalo, N. Y., May 19 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
General Assembly 


Montreat, N. C., May 26 


Northern Baptist Convention, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 30-June 3 


International Congregational Church 
Council 


Wellesley, Mass., June 17-24 


Church of the Brethren 
Annual Conference 


Ocean Grove, N. J., June 14-19 


Association of Council Secretaries 
Lake Geneva, Wis., June 20-25 


World Council of Churches 
Executive Committee 
Chichester, England, July 6-8 
Central Committee : 
Chichester, England, July 9-15 
Faith and Order Commission 
Chichester, England, July 16-19 


Home Missions Council of 
North America 
Executive Committee 


Long Beach, N. Y., September 16 


THE COVER 


In the rose garden of the White 
House, President Truman posed for 
picture with members of the Associated 
Church Press. Standing next to the 
executive is Dr. William B. Lipphard, 
_ retiring president of the association 
which held its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington April 20-22. President Truman 
told the editors it was impossible for 
him, because of the burdens of office, 
to attend church every Sunday but 
when he did, “the church treats me 
just the way I want to be treated.’ 
He explained he attends church “not 
for the purpose of making a show but 
because I want to go and think I ought 
to go.” 
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The Editorial Outlook 


A LAYMAN SPEAKS 


HE setting is the Cleveland Municipal Audi- 
torium. The occasion, the first plenary ses- 
sion of the second national conference of 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. The general theme for the session— 
“Paths to Freedom and Security.”” Note,—this 
is definitely a secular meeting. Two speakers 
have had their say. Both are good. They say 
nothing to get excited about. Then the chair- 
man presents the permanent secretary of the 
Ministry of Education of the United Kingdom— 
Sir John Maud. A tall, sandy-haired Englishman 
steps briskly to the microphone. 

In a matter of seconds the audience is en- 
tranced by an infectious smile and a radiant per- 
sonality. Behind smile and personality, it is 
soon evident, a keen mind is at work. Speaking 
with an earnestness of conviction, Sir John makes 
evident his own faith in the achievements of 
UNESCO, and the promises it holds, as an ef- 
fective organization for contributing to peace in 
the world. Up to this point nothing unusual has 
been said. 

Then with a disarming frankness, the speaker 
asks for the audience’s indulgence and pardon, if 
he speaks very personally. We quote: 

“You will forgive me for being personal here. I share our 


common faith in the possibility of human fellowship. But my 
personal faith is in something much more particular than that. 

“T believe that the world and all of us were made by 
God. That Jesus Christ lived and spoke the truth to us. 
That it’s possible to live in fellowship because we are sons of 
one Father, and because His nature and ours is to love. And 
I believe that we can Jearn to live in fellowship because the 
power of the Spirit is here to work in us if we choose. 

“T don’t, of course, for one moment suggest that UNESCO 
should adopt any such faith—Christian, Jewish, Mohammedan, 
Hindu, Confucian or Marxist. 

“T do suggest that if UNESCO is to crown its present 
achievements and fulfill its promise, it must make increasing 
drafts upon the spiritual resources of men of all religions. 

“That is necessary to sustain us through the frustration 
and disillusionment that any man of good will must expect 
today. 

“Tt is also necessary if we in UNESCO are to help the 
world where the world most needs help: to resolve the spirit- 

_ual crisis of our times; to release creative energies, and give 
men reasonable hope of life in fellowship.” 


This was thrilling. Here was a layman, pro- 
fessionally competent in his chosen field, bearing 
witness to his Christian vocation—obviously not 
a full statement of his faith. The delegates, 
about two thousand in number, quickly caught 
the spirit of Sir John’s address and when he fin- 
ished gave him a real ovation. This ovation was 
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not just an emotional outburst, for at the public 
reception which followed, Sir John was besieged 
by well wishers. The writer also overheard a 
number of persons ask, “‘When is he going to 
speak again?” This was not the only time he 
bore such testimony. At the closing plenary 
session, Sir John again gave voice to his deep 
Christian convictions. 

There are thousands of Christian laymen and 
laywomen serving in similar capacities to that of 
Sir John. He demonstrated how, without giving 
offense, without being pietistic, but in all natur- 
alness one may bear witness to his Christian vo- 
cation, in totally secular surroundings. 

In this muddled hour, one sees in this simple 
confession of a personal faith, a bright light 
flashing in darkest confusion. We need more 
men with strong personal faith, like Sir John 
Maud, who are not afraid to confess that faith 
before all groups, regardless of the setting. 

God give us more Sir John Mauds, in places 
of leadership on the community level and in in- 
ternational affairs. 


HOME BUILDING AND WORLD BUILDING 


HILE homes are affected by the disorder of 

the world they also have great power for 
rebuilding the life of mankind. As the theme 
for Family Week says, ‘‘Home builders are 
world builders.” People who build their home 
life strongly on love and understanding are 
building these qualities into their world. The 
building of a good world has a very personal 
aspect that cannot be delegated: it has a piece- 
meal aspect which cannot be accomplished ex- 
cept as persons live together in mutually helpful 
fellowship. 

Family life is an inescapable and perennial in- 
terest of the churches because church and home 
are both built on the principle of love. This is 
the basis of religion both in home and church. 
Love is not only the most zestful but the most 
creative influence in the world. 

The family life movement in the churches cen- 
ters in the recognition that the building of a 
Christian home is for most of us the most im- 
portant part of our Christian living and the place 
where our Christianity takes root in life. If its 
roots are not well nourished there, the plant is 
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not likely to bear good fruit wherever else it 
spreads. In creating a genuine Christian home 
husband and wife learn to give themselves at 
their best and in giving themselves they find 
themselves. In such a home they create a fel- 
lowship whose love and truth express something 
of God himself. In a real sense they are repre- 
sentatives of God to their children, and children 
gain a faith in God at the very sources of life. 

When we see that the home is the first and 
most important training school in Christian liv- 
ing, we recognize that the role of the church 
school is not to be a substitute for the home but to 
~ supplement the sound work of Christian training 
which begins in the home. The Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. has just reshaped its entire 
curriculum on that principle, and other denomi- 
nations are moving in the same direction. As 
members of the family grow through fellowship 
with one another and with God, and in good will 
toward their neighbors, so also “the church in 
their home” grows with them. At the same time 
the good home sends out beneficent influences 
into its world. é 

It is clear that many domestic failures root 
back in unhappy childhood experiences. Every 
counselor knows also that making a success of 
matriage is often hampered by lack of under- 
standing of the principles on which it can suc- 
ceed. So it becomes evident that there is a great 
need of better educational preparation for mar- 
riage. But education in the realm of under- 
standing of sound principles cannot of itself suf- 
fice. It must be grounded in spiritual develop- 
ment and the founding of home life on the se- 
cure foundation of faith in God. Successful 
homes are based on dedication as truly as upon 
understanding. 

The growing understanding of the home as the 
seed bed of religion and the expression of this 
understanding in programs of education and 
counseling for family building constitute one of 
the most striking developments in the Church’s 
program in our time. And this program is en- 
visaged in comprehensive terms because families 
are seen in their wider community relationships 
and in relation to the social, economic and po- 
litical forces which impinge upon them. 


DISPLACED PERSONS STILL WAITING 


Ur TO the end of February, Church World 
Service representatives in Germany had 
1442 assurances of resettlement for Displaced 
Persons. They would provide places for about 
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4,000 people. There were about twice as mar 
C. W. S. assurances validated in Washington bt 
not processed to Germany. 

During February alone, C. W. S. represent: 
tives in Germany registered 3,033 requests 1 
come to America, involving 8,490 Displaced Pe 
sons. 

The people are waiting. We have the staff | 
take care of them. Liberalized legislation 
needed. But there will be no increase in the a 
rivals of Protestants until our people and ot 
churches provide more assurances of resettl 
ment. 

An American newspaper reporter, after stud: 
ing the relief and refugee situation in Europ 
commented recently, “It’s tough to be a Pro 
estant.”’ 

Those who would correct this reflection on o1 
compassion should obtain information from the 
denominational headquarters or from Chur 
World Service, 214 East 21st Street, New Yor 
TOReIN) Ye : 


—————~+~—__—_——_ 


THE DEATH OF LESLIE BATES MOSS 


UDDEN death took Dr. Leslie Bates Moss c 
April 2nd, a day after his wife’s funera 
They were on the way to California, where D 
Moss was to have become West Coast repr 
sentative of Church World Service. 

Since 1940, when he became executive secr 
tary of the Committee on Foreign Relief Aj 
peals in the Churches, Dr. Moss has been helpir 
the churches to minister to the suffering millio1 
abroad. He gave himself with abandon, humbl 
loyally, effectively to the witness of Christie 
compassion. 

During these years Dr. Moss provided mo 
of the relief news and appeals for the BULLETI 
than any other man. His passing is a grave lo 
to many people and to the organized work of tl 
churches. 

For sixteen years before assuming executit 
leadership in the relief field, he had been secr 
tary of the Foreign Missions Conference. H 
earliest service was in China. 

At the service of Commemoration in Ne 
York, Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, a close colleagt 
through many years, said that he could not r 
member ever having heard Dr. Moss say an w 
kind word about anyone. Christian grace af 
courage were characteristics of this outstandit 
servant of the Church. We thank God for h 
life and work. 
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Tomorrow's Church Leaders 


COMMISSION ON MINISTRY IS CHRISTIAN VOCATION COUNSELOR 


af HERE in any of the denomi- 
nations can I use journalism, 
my major as I graduate from 
he university this spring?” .. . “Two 
reeks from now I lead a youth rally 
n church vocations; please rush me 
omplete suggestions on what to say.” 
.. “Ym Russian Orthodox, and want 
9 be a minister: what’s ahead for me?” 
.. “My pastor and my mother want 
ne to be a minister, but I want fuller 
Brormation before I decide... .” “I 
m a high school junior. Please tell 
ne just what a Director of Religious 
iducation does.” “How many 
nissionaries will be needed here and 
broad in the next five years?” . 
Our denomination has little material 
bout church vocations—will you send 
ne facts and figures?” “ 
- One of the newer areas in which 27 
-rotestant and Orthodox communions 
we finding cooperation fruitful is an 
fice which sets out to answer such 
juestions—the Federal Council’s Com- 
nission on the Ministry. Some of the 
juestions it refers to the various de- 
10minations, some it answers from its 
)wn resources or with its own pub- 
ished materials, and some ‘it frankly 
wcknowledges are beyond its wisdom 
yr information. In over three years of 
lealing with questions about church 
vocations, and about Christian voca- 
jon in the larger sense, the Commis- 
ion has entered a growing and con- 
itantly varied field. 


fo Reach the Unintending 


Ever since it began, however, the 
commission has not waited for ques- 
ions to be sent in, nor for young 
yeople to “‘give themselves up” for the 
work of the Church. Rather, it has 
issumed that if we are to get the very 
vest youth, the ablest intellectually and 
oersonally as well as the most dedi- 
‘ated spiritually, we need to “go out 
nto the by-ways and hedges and com- 
del them.” So one major effort of 
he Commission has been reaching out 
0 the young people who now look for- 
vard to some vocation other than work 
n the Church, and who need only to 
jee the will of God clearly, to turn 
heir attention toward a church task. 
The Director of the Department, Dr. 
‘ohn Oliver Nelson, has dealt often 
vith the incident in I Samuel in which 
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Dr. John Oliver Nelson, director of the Federal Council’s Commission on the Ministry 
(left) confers with Mr. Albert Ellis, associate secretary of the Interseminary Movement. 
They have adjoining offices at “297.” 


the young boy, eager to know what 
God required of him, said, “Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth”—with 
the result that God, rather than telling 
the youth what to do, told him what 
He, God, was doing in the world: 
“Behold, J shall do a thing in 
Tsraeln. 15.” 

Youth whom God really wishes to 
reach, Dr. Nelson declares, hear His 
call for whatever sort of life service 
they should enter, when they realize 
what God is doing in the world. 

Currently, this effort to reach out 
for the ablest has led the Commission 
to build up a series of filmstrips—5oO- 
frame, 35 mm series of black-and- 
white slides, dealing with the various 
church vocations. Look at the Minis- 
try, formerly made available, is being 


revised for the new series. Look at 
Women’s Church Vocations, and Look 
at the Negro Ministry, are ready now. 
Look at the Missionary and Look at 
the Director of Religious Education 
are on the way. With these—shown in 
summer conferences, schools, rallies, 
and colleges—the Commission is help- 
ing denominations elicit a very first 
glimmer of interest among young peo- 
ple—those hardly willing even to talk 
about a church vocation, yet ready to 
sit in semi-darkness with their thoughts 
while pictures are shown. As almost 
2,000 prints of the first experimental 
filmstrip, Look at the Ministry, are 
now being used in the libraries of local 
area church leaders, this new means of 
enlistment has proved its worth and 
disclosed a large demand. In Canada 
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New Zealand and Australia, Great 
Britain, and Holland, these filmstrips 
have been welcomed with satisfied 
comment. 

Another means pushed forward by 
the Commission for making contact 
with youth who have never seriously- 
considered the church vocations, is the 
Conference on Christian Vocation, or 
on Church Vocations. Usually under 
denominational or seminary-area aus- 
pices, such a conference invites pastors 
to send their ablest and most leader- 
like young men and women—not just 
those who have shown any concern for 
church work. As a hundred of these 
selected youth are confronted with the 
vivid picture of what can be done in 
church vocations, all comers go away 
either challenged to that job, or far 
better informed as to what it means. 
Especially under Northern Baptist and 
Southern Presbyterian sponsorship, 
such conferences have had notably 
effective results. 


Much of the background of these 
conferences, however, lies in the whole 
concept of Christian vocation (not just 
church vocations) which the Commis- 
sion emphasizes. For it is made plain 
at such an assembly that the Church is 
not interested just to challenge people 
for church vocations—but urges them 
to give their lives and vocations to God. 

Therefore, as Dr. Nelson says of 
such a conference, “nobody gets 
away!”—a young person is not al- 
lowed to feel that just because he has 
decided against a church vocation, he 
is free to live less dedicatedly than the 
minister or missionary. This whole 
approach to church vocations assumes, 
and declares, that Christian vocation— 
the call of God to every man, whatever 
his job—underlies the whole process 
of enlistment for church work. 


To Equip the Recruiter 


During the past year, the Commis- 
sion has made available a “kit” in- 
cluding a compend on enlistment tech- 
niques, and a dozen leaflets and other 
helps tucked away in pockets fore and 
aft. Itis called An Enlistment Manual 
on Church Vocations. This 35 cent 
booklet has already come into the 
hands of many hundreds of local 
leaders of the recruiting effort. Month- 
ly there goes out also to 750 such 
leaders a one-page, quickly-scanned 
sheet entitled Church Vocations Notes, 
giving items of interest for campus and 
church key people in the field. Three 
attractively printed guides for youth- 

led discussions on church vocations are 
also available. What About My 


Career Choice? Can the Church Offer 
Me A Career?, and Why Have Minis- 
ters? 
demand for the three paper-bound 75 
cent volumes of the ‘Ministry for 
Tomorrow” series—Look at the Minis- 
try, We Have this Ministry, and A 
Young Man’s View of the Ministry. 
These are in addition to leaflets on 
women’s church vocations, the Negro 
ministry, rural ministry, reading about 
church vocations, etc.—a growing se- 
lection of helps which guidance ad- 
visers, pastors, and youth leaders re- 
quest in steady demand. 

Within a several-year period, it is 
hoped in the Commission that a com- 
mon understanding may be reached to 
observe Church Vocations Day (or a 
Sunday under some such title) con- 
certedly throughout the Protestant and 
Orthodox communions. Despite the 
multiplicity of such “special days,” the 
Commission feels much can _ be 
achieved by establishing a common 
date on which the whole emphasis may 
be made. 


Several approaches have been made, 
alongside all means for enlarging 
numbers of candidates, to enable semi- 
naries and area jurisdictions to “screen” 
and advise postulants and would-be 
candidates, so that only demonstrably 
dedicated and adequate applicants. will 
go forward in this field. Thus, as it 
is the aim of the Commission to bring 
a large increase of applicants for 
church vocations, it is also intended 
that there be closer, more prayerful 
selection made by Church leaders. 
Commission study’ of this matter has 
only begun. 


To Give the Sense of a Great Cause — 


Cooperating with the Commission 
are four “movements,” which form the 
lifestream within which all these pro- 
gram activities proceed. The Student 
Christian Movement (in this country 
thus far, the United Student Christian 
Council), is fully using the work of the 
Commission in regional and national 
approaches. The United Christian 
Youth Movement, which has a Com- 
mission on Christian Vocation headed 
by Dr. Nelson, is similarly concerned. 
The Student Volunteer Movement for 
Christian Missions also cooperates 
fully with this Federal Council pro- 
gram. The Interseminary Movement, 
now organically related to the Federal 
Council and administratively to the 
Commission, enters readily into the 
enlistment endeavor. Each of these 
nation-wide groups of the Commis- 
sion’s (and denominations’) “ultimate 
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consumers” helps in the program, é 
is in turn helped by the vocatio 
emphasis it provides. 

Aware that many a candidate, 
would-be candidate, is solitary and 
jnformed especially in college, 
Commission has designated over | 
Monitors on Church Vocations, on t 
many campuses, to serve as “scou 
and “shepherds.” Each receives mon 
ly the brief Church Vocations No 
and from time to time other materi 
As time passes, it is the intention of 
Commission to draw together th 
leaders regionally for fellowship, br 
ing, and exchange of ideas. 

Consideration is being given at 
present time to encouragement 0: 
nation-wide fellowship of candida 
similar to The Celtic Cross ami 
Presbyterian (U.S.A.) young peor 
a means of keeping young people 
ready committed keen and united 
their intention. As Dr. Nelson has 
a number of work-retreats in vari 
parts of the country, and furthered 
program of youth caravans and w 
camps, the Commission has sought 
such activity to heighten the practi 
and devotional aspects of church 
cations. Building of morale and cc 
mitment among those who have deci 
upon church tasks is a necessary im 
cation of the Commission program. 

How successful has its nation-w 
emphasis been up to the present? 
exact answer can be given, of cou 
It is certain that denominational 
tivity, in a dozen different communic 
has been materially helped « 
strengthened by the Commission’s 
gram. As the theological seminal 
are currently accepting capacity s 
dent bodies, that may be merely a 
sult of post-war trends—even thoug! 
is logical to conclude that the emphz 
made by the Commission has c¢ 
tributed in many ways to this devel 
ment. As the program continues to 
one of “coordinating and advancing 
nominational effort” in this field, 
Commission feels that it is dealing w 
a most vital and determinative pr 
lem of the Church today: the cali 
and the dedication of tomorro 
church leaders. 


CLEVELAND LEADERS STUDY 
CHILD’S WORSHIP 


The Cleveland Church Federat 
recently held an institute on the lead 
ship of worship and music for childr 
since it was believed that this wa 
basic need. In addition to talks 
experts, there were ideal worship se 
ices held to demonstrate how it sho 
be done. 
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\MERICA ADOPTS DP’S AND 


INDS 


An Introduction to Them 


By WILLIAM F. BAGWELL 


N THE VILLAGE of Aurora, in 
upstate New York, a cottage— 
newly renovated and refurbished— 
waiting for a tenant. 


No one in the town ever has seen the 
an who soon will move into the 
ttage near town hall, yet no new 
sident ever has been assured of such 
warm welcome. In a sense the 
ttage is a symbol of the nation’s 
manitarian spirit. It will be home to 
family that has known no home for 
yeral years—only the bleak barren 
> of a DP camp in Europe. 

Months ago, inspired by the call to 
nericans to share their peace and 


THEY'RE GOOD STOCK 


by Church World Service 


security, with those for whom the war 
has not ended, the townspeople de- 
cided they would adopt a family. One 
man assured employment for the head 
of the family and the cottage solved 
the problem of where it would live. 
The house had not been occupied for 
some time. The townsfolk decided 
that a lot of things were needed to 
make it home-like. They pooled their 
resources. Some supplied labor, some 
money and others goods. The cottage 


was renovated and furnished even to 
groceries on the pantry shelf. 

As they worked and planned, word 
was sent through the government to an 
office overseas that Aurora would wel- 
come a DP family. A family of five— 


.NIS KRASTE turned a hobby into a vocation when he came to this country. A 


‘mer furniture store owner in Latvia he is now employed as a carpenter on a large 


housing project near New York. 
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husband and wife and three children— 
finally was selected. Soon, through the 
assistance of Church World Service, 
the cottage will have a new tenant, and 
America five more potential citizens, 
capable of contributing to its growth 
and well-being. Aurora awaits the 
arrival of its new residents but in other 
towns and cities throughout America 
other DP families already have begun 
life anew. Men, women and children of 
varied national background and re- 
ligious faith, survivors of hardships 
and horrors from which millions 
perished—to them America has opened 
its doors. 

What kind of people are they? Are 
they justifying America’s faith, im- 
plicit in the DP act under which they 
have been admitted, or are they a 
handicap to Americans, as some feared 
and a few predicted? 


The years ahead will provide the 
answer, but already in the files of 
Church World Service are stories about 
some of the new settlers that should 
allay the misgivings of skeptics and 
justify the faith of Aurora and its 
counterparts throughout America. 

Let’s look in on several of these 
families—their names drawn at random 
from the records of Church World 
Service which helped bring them here 
as the coordinating relief agency of 
many churches. 

Janis Kraste, furniture store owner 
in Latvia until he lost his property 
during the war, is now a carpenter, and 
‘“‘a good one” say his fellow workers 
on a large housing project near New 
York. 

Mr. Kraste came here about six 
months ago, with his eleven-year-old 
son, Aivar, and one-and-a-half-year-old 
daughter, Mara. His wife died in a 
DP camp a few days after the little 
girl’s birth. The Krastes live with his 
sister who came to America a number 
of years ago. She takes care of the 
little girl while the father is at work. 
Aivar, the son, speaks and acts as if 
he had lived in America all his life. 

It is not unusual to find: the son as- 
sisting his father with lessons in 
English. Mr. Kraste is still slightly hesi- 
tant and shy about speaking the new 
language. Some day, however, he says, 
he’ll be able to speak as well as his 
son. Aivar’s one ambition, besides 
that of some day becoming a seaman 
like his uncle, is similar to that of 
millions of American boys. He is 
waiting for another birthday so that 
he may become a Boy Scout. 

Edward Dinvalds and his family are 
new residents of Kalamazoo, Mich., 


and although only a year in this: 


country, have managed to save enough 
to buy furniture for their home, and 
an automobile. 


“You cannot imagine how nice the 
people here are,” he says, “nor how 
helpful they have been in making us 
feel that we are among friends. I 
don’t think we’ll ever move out of this 
town.” 


MRS. VALENTINA ORLOFF, wife of a 


professor of music, is employed in a small 


dress shop where she fits and makes 
feminine attire. She is shown at right 
with yardstick. 
\ 


But one thing about America still 
mystifies the head of the family. He 
can’t understand, he says, how Ameri- 
cans can be so happy. 

“Why, after seeing all those dis- 
tressed people in Europe, I never 
thought I would meet anything else,” 
observed the man who spent part of 
the war in a forced labor camp in 
Germany. 

Safe in America Dinvalds’ thoughts 
are of his relatives he left behind in 
a DP camp. With the assistance of 
the Methodist minister, a neighbor, 
Dinvalds has found sponsors for his 
relatives. Soon, he hopes, they will 
be on their way to join him. 

A small two-and-a-half-room apart- 
ment in Duluth, Minn. is the new 
home of the Adamsons family. There is 
an eleven-year-old daughter and a 


four-year-old son, the latter born in a " 


forced labor camp in Germany. The 
Adamsons lived in a single room in a 
Duluth hotel until the Family Service 
Society found the small apartment— 
their first home in many years. 
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“I painted the apartment myself,” 
wrote the father, Oswald Adamsons, 
in a recent letter to Church World 
Service. 

In Europe he studied creamery 
processing in an agricultural school. 
For several years he managed a cream- 
ery until his country was invaded and 
he and his family were deported to 
Germany. 


He feels right at home in his new job 
in Duluth. He is working in a milk 
processing plant and likes it very much. 
Apparently his employers like him. 
They have raised his wages and ad- 
vanced him to a better job. 


A small Eastern Orthodox church on 
the outskirts of New York City virtual- 
ly adopted the Orloff family. 


Before the war Dimitri Orloff was a 
professor of piano and voice in a uni- 
versity in Warsaw, Poland. With his 
wife, Valentina, and their 16-year-old 
son, Andrew, Orloff arrived in America 
six months ago. 


Church leaders helped them get 
settled in a small apartment and both 
husband and wife sought work. The 
church helped by appointing Orloff 
director of the church choir. During 
the week he gives private music lessons. 
His wife, with a talent for dressmaking, 
found a job in a dress shop. 


The Krastes, Dinvalds, Adamsons 
and Orloffs are typical of the new 
generation of immigrants to America. 
In one respect they are unlike those 
of former generations. They are hand- 
picked, and come with assurance that 
a job is waiting for them. The sponsor- 
ship varies from individuals to com- 


munities like Aurora and churches lik 
the Orthodox church that adopted th 
Orloffs. In industry, agriculture, busi 
ness and the professions they are stand 
ing on their own feet as self-supportin 
people. In the community they ar 
joining in its group activity—in th 
school, the Boy Scouts, and in th 
church where many found assistanc 
in becoming established in a strang 
country. They have started on th 
path to becoming Americans, in fac 
as well as in spirit. 

Through Church World Service an 
other religious and secular agencies i 
the United States the movement © 
DP’s to new homes in this countr 
has grown apace. However, recen 
figures indicate that the number c 
Protestants seeking admission out 
numbers about two to one the numbe 
of sponsors who have proffered helt 


Four assurances by an individual 
group will open the door to a ne 
immigrant. They are: a home, a jok 
transportation from port of entry t 
destination in the United States and 
guarantee that the DP will not becom 
a public charge. ‘These are the pre 
visions of the DP Act passed b 
Congress last year. 


Church World Service pleads: 


“No community is too small to tak 
in at least one family.” 


“No church is too small to help pre 
vide assurances.” 


(For information write either you 
denominational church headquartet 
or to Church World Service, Displace 
Persons Department, 214 East 21: 
Street, New York 10.) 


choir in New York City. 


t 


At piano Dimitri Orloff, former music professor in Warsaw, Poland, directs a chure 


Prof. Orloff also gives private lessons in piano and voic 


He and his wife, Valentina, and their son, a high school student, were among the fir 
Displaced Persons to come to this country under the law passed last year. 
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Church Study 
of Economics 
is Assured by 
$100,000 Gift 


HE FEDERAL COUNCIL of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
has been given a $100,000 grant 

9y the Rockefeller Foundation for a 
hree-year study of the application of 
christian principles to economic life. 


The announcement was made by 
Arthur S. Flemming, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan Unversity, chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Department of the 
Church and Economic Life which will 
sonduct the study, at a meeting of the 
Department, held in Cleveland, April 
| and 2. 


Mr. Flemming, chairman of the De- 
yartment, said that a special commit- 
‘ee headed by Charles P. Taft, Cincin- 
aati, former president of the Federal 
Council, will have charge of the three- 
year study. 


The Rockefeller Foundation made a 
‘otal grant of $100,000 over a three- 
year period, to be spent in annual 
amounts of $30,000 the first year and 
$35,000 each in the next two succeed- 
ing years. 


. The general area of the study, Mr. 
Flemming said, will be the disturbing 
questions of conscience raised for in- 
dividuals by their relationships to the 
practices of economic groups, whether 
business, labor, farm or professional 
organizations and by the relation of 
their own group and its practices and 
program to other groups and to the 
community as a whole. 

For this purpose, he said, the Com- 
mittee will enlist leaders of the 
churches and of economic life who 
combine ethical concern and under- 
standing with technical competence de- 
rived from experience and training. 

_ “Putting insights and understand- 
ings that come out of this study into 
writing will require intellectual com- 
petence of a high order,” he said. “A 
By her necessity is that ministers and 
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Several leaders of the Department of the Church and Economic Life of the Federal 

Council of Churches confer during Department meeting at Cleveland, April 1-2. Seated, 

left to right: Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, chairman of the Study Committee; Arthur S. 

Flemming, Delaware, O., chairman of the Department, and Jerry Voorhis, Chicago, 

executive secretary of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. Standing: Mrs. Warwick 

B. Hobart, Cincinnati, and Rev. Cameron P. Hall, New York, executive secretary of 
the Department. 


church members read, study and apply 
these statements. Ways and means 
will be sought by which they more 


intelligently and responsibly partici- 


pate in economic life.” 


Representatives of management, 
labor and agriculture are included in 
the membership of the Study Commit- 
tee. The committee, in addition to 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Flemming, includes 
Prof. John C. Bennett, New York, pro- 
fessor of Christian theology and ethics, 
Union Theological Seminary; Prof. 
Roy Blough, Chicago, professor of 
economics, University of Chicago; 
Nelson H. Cruikshank, Washington, 


_D. C., director of social insurance ac- 


tivities, American Federation of Labor; 
Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, New York, 
personnel director, New York Herald 
Tribune; Frank H. Pierce, New York, 
director, Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey; Prof. Theodore W. 
Schultz, Chicago, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago; Charles 
H. Seaver, New York, editor and writer 
on economic subjects. 

Also John H. Davis, Washington, ex- 
ecutive director, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives; Charles T. 
Douds, New York, regional director, 


National Labor Relations Board; Prof. 
Kermit Eby, Chicago, assistant profes- 
sor of community relations, University 
of Chicago; Prof. George F. F. Lom- 
bard, Cambridge, Mass. professor of 
human relations, Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration; 
Prof. A. T. Mollegan, Alexandria, Va. 
professor of Christian ethics, Virginia 
Theological Seminary; Clarence Pick- 
ett, Philadelphia, executive secretary, 
American Friends Service Committee; 
Ellis Van Riper, Brooklyn, vice presi- 
dent, Transport Workers. Union of 
America; C. Maurice Wieting, Colum- 
bus, O., vice-president and director of 
organization, Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and Glenn Gardiner, Passaic, 
N. J., vice president, Forstmann 
Woolen Company and president, New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce. 

The administration of the Depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic 
Life is in charge of Rev. Cameron P. 
Hall, executive secretary, and Miss 
Elma L. Greenwood, assistant execu- 
tive secretary. 

Mr. Taft said one of the important 
questions is how the individual, en- 
dowed with moral freedom and re- 
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Religion on the College Campus 


GREAT INTEREST SHOWN IN UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


By JAMES L. STONER 


N EX-GI on the campus of the 
University of North Dakota who 
had been subjected to an unusual 

war experience, asked: “Are prayers 
really answered?” A student riding on 
a train in West Virginia confronted me 
with a series of questions: “Is it wrong 
to smoke? Drink? What is sin? What 
is morality?” 

These, and many other questions, are 
being asked by college and university 
students today. They are profound 
questions. They reflect the cynicism 
of the day and the materialistic, ide- 
Sological, and secular thinking of our 
time. Students ask these questions as 
‘though their very lives depended on 

the answers—and they do! Their 
questions are basically theological, even 
more so than a year ago. 


The University Christian Mission— 
an eleven-year-old institution spon- 
sored by the Department of Evangel- 
ism of the Federal Council of Churches 
and the United Student Christian 
Council—spread its Christian influence 
during the academic year now drawing 
to a close, among one-twentieth of the 
nation’s undergraduate body., In an 
attempt to share Christian convictions, 
erase doubts, answer questions and lead 
students and faculty members to 
Christ, Missions were held on 22 col- 
lege and university campuses, with a 
total student enrollment of 122,700! 
With the help of 129 volunteer leaders 
more than 1,300 separate meetings 
were held at these colleges in 17 states 
stretching from coast to coast. All but 
three Missions were held at state and 
city supported institutions. 

These Missions began with Sunday 
morning services in the churches. Guest 
leaders delivered the sermon. In the 
afternoon the Campus Committee 
sponsoring the Mission met with guest 


leaders. The evening was devoted to 
student group discussions. Starting 
Monday and _ continuing through 


Thursday there was a heavy schedule 
designed to reach as many groups and 
individuals as possible. There were 
personal conferences, informal discus- 
sions where the students lived—sorori- 
ties, fraternities and dormitories; 
classroom sessions, seminar, convoca- 
tions and faculty meetings, and on 
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Rev. James L. 
Brooks Hays of Arkansas, at a recent Uni- 


Stoner (left) and Rep. 


versity Christian Mission. Mr. Stoner is 
director of the Missions. 


most campuses—a_ final consecration 
service Thursday evening. 

It is difficult to evaluate the results 
of the University Christian Mission in 
the lives of thousands of students. 
Each may evaluate his personal experi- 
ence. A few are vocal about it but 
for the most part the thoughts of those 
who participate remain unexpressed. 
There are, however, certain results that 
can be evaluated’ after visiting the 
campuses of 22 colleges and universi- 
ties. They are set forth in the follow- 
ing summary: 

Students were concerned about Re- 
ligion. On every campus students 
were eager to talk about religion. Dis- 
cussions in dormitories many times 
continued into the small hours of the 
morning. Religion became the topic 
of conversation at campus hang-outs 
and student newspapers gave space to 
religious concerns. “For one week 
religion was the principal topic of dis- 
cussion on the campus,” was the way 
Miami University (Ohio) expressed 
it. At Whitman College (Washing- 
ton) the “Chapel was two-thirds full 
one night in competition with a basket- 
ball game!” 

Many lives were touched. Some 
campuses arranged for Skeptics’ Hours, 
during which time those students not 
ordinarily interested in religion could 
ask. questions and receive intelligent 
and sincere answers. Many students 


were reached who had taken little, 
no, part in religious discussions < 
churches previously. At the U 
versity of Michigan leaders said 

Mission resulted in ‘a re-awaken 
on the campus of the importance 
Christian faith and -more interest 
church attendance on the part of Gri 
letter groups.” 


Convictions were deepened. “It | 
made me understand certain proble 
and revived certain religious parts 
me that were dormant,” writes a s 
dent from Louisiana’s Northwest 
State College. She continues: “J 
usually unresponsive students bes 
to ask questions to help them und 
stand the views they had passiv 
accepted.” For many, convicti 
were strengthened and faith rekindl 
Lives were changed and a new sense 
direction given to many others. 
addition to stating their appreciati 
for such a “splendid team of leade 
the University of Mississippi recort 
“The real significance of the Missi 
was the deep impact it (the Missio 
made upon individuals. We are cc 
vinced that for many students t 
religious emphasis has gone deeper t! 
year than ever before.” 


Deeper appreciation for fellow si 
dents was developed. One of the mi 
common remarks heard was “We ne\ 
thought he/she was religious.” Ma 
students developed a deeper respect | 
their fellow students. It meant a gre 
deal to them to discover they were r 
alone in their religious concerns—tk 
there were others, although they h 
not been vocal about it before. ‘ 
(Spiritual Emphasis Week) arous 
great interest, influenced many liv 
created new respect for religion on tl 
secular campus” is the way they f 
about the Mission at the University 
North Dakota. 


Religion was related to various fiel 
of imterest. Speakers included min 
ters, congressmen, college presiden 
professors, engineers, scientists, ¢€ 
who showed the relation of Christiani 
to philosophy, history, international 1 
lations, education, science, agricultu 
and other fields of interest. Ma: 
questions were resolved which a cynic 
professor or an anti-religious friend h 
stirred in someone’s mind. Christiat 
ty was seen as a vital part of life a 
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ot ede segmented from social, 
onomic, political, scientific concerns. 


Religion was related to vocations. 
eeling that Christian lawyers, doctors, 
hool teachers, etc., are as important 
; Christian ministers, the leaders, be- 
use they represented various fields 
endeavor, made clear the importance 
' being Christian in one’s vocation. 
na few campuses students turned out 
rr a special meeting to talk about 
l-time Christian church leadership. 
n every campus hundreds of students 
sean to sense the need and responsi- 
lity of being Christ-like in their 
10sen vocational endeavor. 
Churchmanship was strengthened. 
entucky State College Campus Com- 
ittee said: “The impact of the 
ought and personalities of those who 
ere our guests is still echoing on the 
umpus. The impact is evidencing it- 
Jf in a more serious consideration of 
¢ things of the Spirit. Sunday School 
ithusiasm, interest and attendance 
as increased. Morning worship 
church) has improved.” An increase 
| attendance is nearly always a direct 
sult and more regular participation 
| Foundation and Christian Associa- 
on programs and discussions is always 
rident. 


Local unity and cooperation was 
irthered. At the University of Pitts- 
uirgh “Religion and religious forces 
uined prestige on the campus. ‘The 
hristian Associations and church 
‘oups were brought closer together. 
he local forces here will do this again 
ext year.” At the University of 
[innesota, Illinois Medical Center, as 
ell as other places, the local groups 
ww what could be accomplished by 
orking together and plan to continue 
ich relationships. Marshall College 


W. Va.) had such a successful Mission 


lat “Because of our Mission, we are 
rming a Religious Council to carry 
le program through the years and 
yonsor our Life Planning Week next 
ear. Inactive religious groups are 
eing combined in the Council.” 
Influence reached beyond the cam- 
us. ‘The University Christian Mis- 
on has rendered the University of 
lorida and the state a great service 
nd the religious life of our campus is 
irely finer because of your services.” 
uring most of the Missions the com- 
unity became aware of the Mission. 
peakers were used in high-school as- 
smblies, service and social clubs, and 
aurch group meetings. In some in- 
ances the influence was felt through- 
ut the state. 

Leadership was developed. A Cam- 
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pus Committee of one hundred worked 
from six to eight months on each 
campus to plan for the Mission. Meet- 
ing together to plan, pray and discuss, 
they experienced a real Christian fel- 
lowship. These students and faculty 
members represented the finest leader- 
ship of the campus. Older leaders 
gained much. New leadership was 
discovered and developed. Dozens of 
these Campus Committee leaders have 
indicated their interest in full-time 
Christian service. Again from Marshall 
College: ‘Greatest benefit seemed to 
come from the hundred students who 
took part in planning and conducting 
the program.” The University of 
Idaho felt that the Mission definitely 


to be more closely related to the pro- 
gram next year. 

University Christian Mission leaders 
were helped. Some ministers went 
back and preached sermons on their 
Mission experiences! Leaders appre- 
ciated talking together, and exchanging 
ideas, during the week. One speaker 
wrote: “TI learned much more than I 
was able to give. Thanks for allowing 
me the opportunity to meet such fine 
young men and women and to associate 
with such outstanding and consecrated 
leaders.” Another leader said: “This 
Mission meant more to me than any 
other experience of my life.” 

Follow-up of the Missions. Okla- 
homa A & M College indicates: “All 


Members of the Student Committee at the University of Florida discuss program of 
University Christian Mission which they sponsored. Standing at the right is Dr. Harry 
Philpott, assistant professor of religion at the University. 


“Revealed a dormant religious interest. 
Revealed potential leaders.” 

Faculty members were included. 
The college or university president 
served as Honorary Chairman for most 
Missions. Faculty members were ad- 
visers to each of the fourteen function- 
ing committees of the Campus Commit- 
tee. A special faculty committee on 
each campus planned luncheon, dinner 
and discussion meetings around the 
general topic of “Religion in Higher 
Education.”’ Sometimes speakers were 
invited to address the monthly faculty 
meeting. After such faculty meetings, 
or after classroom lectures, professors 
would often indicate a personal desire 


campus worship chapels being planned. 
Some cell groups being organized. 
Organized follow-up of bull sessions in 
organized houses, on once-a-month 
basis. The shot in the arm having 
pleasant after-effects.” The Mission 
is an emphasis; it is not an end in it- 
self. It stimulates an on-going concern 
for religion; such discussions do not 
end with the Mission. After some 
Missions courses in the college cur- 
riculum have been a direct result. Local 
religious groups plan constructively to 
carry on this type of special emphasis 
annually and to incorporate its best 
features in the on-going programs. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Ashram for the Family 


And 4 Others This Year 


Mark Tenth Anniversary of Ashrams in United States 


OR THE TENTH successive year 

Ashrams—‘‘a corporate quest for 

a larger understanding and a bet- 
ter realization of the Kingdom of 
God,” —will be held in five states this 
summer under the sponsorship of the 
Department of Evangelism of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

An innovation this year will be an 
Ashram for the family, at Green Moun- 
tain Junior College at Poultney, Vt., 
July 29-August 5. Its program will be 
devoted to development of Christian 
home life and the influence and out- 
reach of such homes in the community. 


Other Ashrams will be.as follows: 

Bard College, Annandalo-on-Hudson, 
N. Y., July 5-15 

Green Lake, Wis., July 18-28 

Blue Ridge, N. C., August 6-13 

Camp Sierra, Calif., August 16-26 


In making the announcement for 
the Department of Evangelism, Dr. 
H. H. McConnell said that the growth 
of the “cell” idea has been one of the 
quiet but significant developments in 
American Protestantism during the last 
decade. : 

“The Ashram movement, introduced 
in this country ten years ago by the 
Department of Evangelism, has been 
a pioneer in the ‘cell’ idea. Ashrams 
have made a noteworthy contribution 
to the Christian program. They are 
preeminently Christocentric. At the 
heart of the program is the complete 
surrender of life to the Lordship of 
Christ. 

“Since the Ashrams were introduced 
in 1940 in this country approximately 
1,000 men and women each year have 
attended. They represented a cross 
section of our nation’s life. The re- 
sult has been that, to a great degree, 
those who have attended have returned 
to their vocations and their churches 
with a life yielded more completely to 
the mastery of Christ and a higher 
conception of the relevance of the 
Christian program to all areas of life. 

“The Ashram schedule for each day 
is unique. ‘The day opens with a 
period of corporate silence. The en- 
tire group gathers in the open and 
spends a half hour in silent medita- 
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tion, devotional reading and prayer. 
Then follows an opportunity for all 
to share with the group the spiritual 
insights they have gained from the 
meditation. Another unusual feature 
is the Work Hour. ‘All share in manual 
labor as a means of developing creative 
fellowship. 


“The total impact of an Ashram 
cannot be described—it must be ex- 
perienced. Its greatest recommenda- 
tion is the enthusiastic endorsement 
of those who have come under its in- 
fluence.” 


In announcing Christian leaders who 
will serve as members of the faculty 
at one or more Ashrams, Dr. McCon- 
nell said that Dr. E. Stanley Jones, the 
internationally-known evangelist, will 
return to the United States to give two 
messages daily at all five Ashrams. 

“Dr. Jones is so vitally interested 
in the Ashram movement that he re- 
turns from India each year to serve on 
the faculty,” Dr. McConnell commen- 
ted. “His messages should have 
even a greater vitality and range this 
year as he will be fresh from a six 
months’ evangelistic tour which has 
taken him to China, Japan, India, 
Korea, Burma and the Philippines.” 

Rev. C. Byron Deshler of Pasadena, 
Calif. will direct the Ashram at Camp 
Sierra, Calif. Dr. McConnell will 
direct the other four. 

Dr. John Biegeleisen of Eden Theo- 
logical Seminary will conduct the Bible 
Hour at Green Lake, Poultney and 
Blue Ridge. 

Dr. Chester W. Quimby, professor of 
Bible at Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, will be in charge of the 
Bible Hour at Bard College. Dr. 
Quimby served at one of the Ashrams 
last year. 

Dr. John W. Bailey of Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, Berkeley, 
Calif., will be the Bible teacher at the 
Pacific Coast Ashram. He served in 
this capacity last year. 

A major topic of the Ashram pro- 
gram this year will be ‘My Church 
and My Community.” Exceptionally 
able leaders will be provided. Dr. 
George D. Kelsey of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s staff, formerly director of the 


Print Two Booklets 
in Cooperation Series 


Practical suggestions for a comm 
sion or department of evangelism in 
local council of churches or minister 
association are given in “Methods f 
Cooperative Evangelism,” No. 5 in t 
Church Cooperation Series prepared | 
the Inter-Council Field Departme! 
Among the seasonal emphases sv 
gested are: World Communion Sunda 
Universal Week of Prayer, Lenten Se 
son, Easter to Pentecost, Christi 
Family Week, etc. 

“Manual for a Local Council 
Church Women” is a practical gui 
for organizing a council of chur 
women or a woman’s department of 
council of churches, with its vario 
divisions on World Mission of t 
Church, World Day of Prayer, Chr 
tian Social Relations, Christian Wot 
Relations, May Fellowship Day, Wot 
Community Day and leadership trai 
ing. This is No. 6 in the series. 

Both pamphlets may be obtain 
from the Federal Council at twen 
cents a copy. 


“Your First Week Together 


A new edition is on the press of t 
beautiful booklet of daily devotio 
for the first week of marriage entitl 
“Your First Week Together.” Pi 
pared by George William Brown a: 
Ruth McAfee Brown and publish 
by the Federal Council at 10 cents p 
copy this pamphlet has brought i 
spiration for spiritual growth togeth 
to great numbers of young people 
the early days of marriage. A fit 
printing of 26,000 has been exhauste 


School of Religion of Morehouse Cc 
lege, will be at Bard College. I 
Forrest C. Weir of Atlanta, Ga., he: 
of the Southeastern Intercouncil Offic 
will have this hour at the Blue Rid 
Ashram. Miss Margaret Applegar 
of the American Office of the Wor 
Council of Churches will be at Gre 
Lake. Other leaders are yet to be a 
nounced. 

The Ashram at Green Mounta 
Junior College will be restricted 
families. The age limit is 45. 

“Tt is generally accepted in Chri 
tian circles that the development of 
strong Christian home life must be o 
of the central features in our spiritu 
recovery,” Dr. McConnell state 
“This Ashram will give major empha: 
to this feature.” 
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‘The Christian Ministry to the Sick 


REVIEWED AS CHURCHES OBSERVE NATIONAL HOSPITAL DAY MAY 12 


(Coincident with the observance of National 
Hospital Day, May 12,—Florence Nightin- 
gale’s birthday—the part healing and 
nursing have played in. the Christian 
ministry is outlined in this article by the 
acting executive secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Department of Pastoral Services, 
and co-author of the recently published 

work “Older People and the Church.”— 
Editor.) 


By Paut B. MAvEs 


ge EALING the sick and nursing 
H those who are ill have been in- 
tegral to the Christian min- 
istry and expressions of Christian 
love from) the beginning of Christian 
history,” according to a statement 
adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council on March 15, 
1949, on recommendation of the De- 
partment of Pastoral Services. The 
statement calls attention to the fact 
that “Our Lord Himself spent much 
time doing good and healing the sick 
as well as preaching the good news of 
salvation. ‘They brought to Him 
‘many who were possessed by demons, 
and He drove the spirits out with a 
word, and cured all who were sick, in 
fulfilment of the words of the prophet 
Isaiah, He took our sickness and 
carried away our diseases.’ (Matthew 
ep lOeh@nee Wuenm -He sent out the 
twelve apostles He instructed them not 
only to preach that the Kingdom of 
Heaven was at hand but to cure the 
sick, raise the dead, heal lepers, and 
drive out demons.” 

They might have noted that when 
John inquired if Jesus were the Mes- 
siah, Jesus replied only with the state- 
ment that “the blind are regaining 
their sight, the lame can walk, the 
lepers are being cured and the deaf 
can hear, the dead are being raised and 
good news is being preached to the 
poor. And blessed is the man who 
finds nothing that repels him in me.” 
(Luke-7;22, 23) 

The statement goes on to say that 
“care of the sick was one of the minis- 
tries carried on by the early Church.” 
Between the fourth and the fifteenth 
centuries the monasteries became 
havens of refuge and hospitals for the 
sick. In them the Church set up 
nursing staffs, prepared drugs, and at- 
tended the sick and afflicted. In 
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America the Church has been a founder 
of hospitals and medical and nursing 
schools, carrying out its great tradition 
of interest in wholeness of body and 
soul. Today there are more than 450 
hospitals operating under the auspices 
of Protestant churches, attesting to the 
concern of the Church for the healing 
arts. 

Again in the words of the Council’s 
statement, “The Church has a great 
concern for the nursing profession and 
looks upon it as a full-time Christian 
vocation when entered into from Chris- 
tian motives.” This is to say that the 
Church recognizes the importance of 
the personal attitudes and relationships 
in nursing whether practiced -by pro- 
fessional or practical nurses. The 
nurse who has-a deep and genuine 
Christian faith mediates the love of 
God which was in Christ to the patient 
by the tone of her voice, the manner of 
smoothing the sheets, the understand- 
ing way in which she administers medi- 
cines, the respect she shows to him as 
a person. 

Often the nurse spends more time 
with the patient than either the physi- 
cian or the minister. In a religious 
ministry to the sick she may be the 
crucial member of the healing team. 
Her vigilance, her devotion to duty, 
her skill, and her loving kindness are 
essential to therapy. In many in- 
stances the nurse may be in a position 
to offer positive and helpful sugges- 
tions about the sustaining power of 
prayer, the importance of faith, or the 
availability of religious resources. By 
her cooperation she may help to make 
the ministrations of the clergyman as 
well as of the doctor more effective. 


For this reason the Executive Com- 
mittee noted that ““The Church is con- 
cerned that the highest type of young 
women are recruited for the nursing 
profession, that they receive the finest 
possible training, and that the relation- 
ships they have in school and in the 
practice of their profession will give 
maximal opportunity for their de- 
velopment as persons and their func- 
tioning as nurses.” It urged the 
churches “‘to present nursing as an 
opportunity for humanitarian service 
and as a full-time Christian vocation 
to their young people; to give pastoral 


care to the student nurses, to help them 
in their personal and vocational adjust- 
ments, to surround them with the best 
possible environment for their growth 
in Christian grace; and to support and 
encourage nurses in the discharge of 
their professional duties.” 


At the present time there are 280,500 
graduate nurses in active service ac- 
cording to the Committee on Careers 
in Nursing, which represents six na- 
tional nursing organizations. Although 
more nurses are active now than at any 
time in history, more are needed, be- 
cause of the increase in population, the 
advances in medicine, and the develop- 
ment of facilities for improved health 
care. As an illustration, in all the 
hospitals in the United States, annual 
admissions jumped from 10,087,548 in 
1940 to 15,829,514 in 1947. 


According to the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, the 
number of nurses needed in 1950 to 
maintain current standards of nursing 
care will be 409,700, or an increase of 
nearly 120,000 over the present. The 
needs will be distributed as follows: 
234,900 in  non-Federal hospitals, 
32,800 in the Federal services, 100,000 
in private duty, 29,000 in Public 
Health, and 13,000 in industrial serv- 
ices. 


Those who go into nursing have an 
increasingly wide choice of fields of 
work. A nursing education may be a 
basis for such specialized positions as 
occupational] therapist, medical tech- 
nologist, physical therapist, medical 
record librarian, hospital administrator, 
teacher of nursing, and many others. 
While nursing is popularly considered 
to be a woman’s profession, it was 
originally a man’s profession. 

In 1940, there were over 8,000 male 
graduate nurses in practice. Out of 
1,245 state-approved schools of nurs- 
ing, 115 admit men and 4 take only 
men. Men are especially needed in 
the fields of care of the mentally ill, 
care of the chronically ill, and ad- 
ministration. There is an increasing 
interest in nursing as a profession for 
men. In 1948, 470 entered nursing 
schools. It is generally believed that 
the greater use of men and of nurses 
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Begin “Grassroots” Effort 
With Eighteen Workshops 


Leaders of teams of speakers at Workshops on World Order are Rev. Richard M. Fagley 


(left) and Rev. Huber F. Klemme. 


CAMPAIGN to mobilize the 

Christian forces behind a real- 

istic program of action to 
strengthen America’s moral and 
spiritual leadership in world affairs 
was launched in mid-April. 

A series. of 18 workshops is being 
held in strategically located cities, 
principally in central and eastern 
states, to discuss the issues for world 
order facing the churches today, to 
appraise them in the light of the 
message of the recent Cleveland Con- 
ference of the Churches on World 
Order and to make plans for “grass- 
roots action” in local churches. 

Initiated by the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the interdenomina- 
tional workshops represent a coopera- 
tive enterprise of the state and city 
councils of churches, and such inter- 
denominational and denominational 
agencies as the Federal Council, the 
United Council of Church Women and 
Protestant churches that participated 
in the Cleveland conference. 

They are a sequel to the Cleveland 
conference which declared in its Mes- 
sage to the churches that “if America’s 
leadership is to deserve the confidence 
of the world, it must be characterized 
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by a righteous and dynamic faith.” 
In a time of tension, it summoned the 
churches and its members to strength- 
en the nation’s moral and spiritual re- 
sources and to work realistically for a 
foreign policy that may lead the world 
to peace. 

Clergymen and laymen from the 
churches in the local community, and 
nearby cities and towns are participat- 
ing in the workshops, discussing the 
Cleveland message, and how it should 
be presented to the community to win 
support for the application of Christian 
principles it enunciates. 

Interdenominational and denomina- 
tional officials are serving on two 
teams of speakers, making the rounds 
of the regional workshops to give lead- 
ership to discussion of international 
issues and the role of the churches. 
One is led by Rev. Richard M. Fagley, 
New York, co-secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill; the other by 
Rev. Huber F. Klemme, Cleveland, 
executive secretary of the Commission 
on Christian Social Action, Evangelical 
and Reformed Church. 

John Foster Dulles, chairman of the 
Department’s Policy Committee and 
an American delegate to the United 
Nations; Dr. John Mackay, president 


Secretaries at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., June 20-25 


The National Conference of th 
Association of Council Secretaries— 
employed secretaries and staff member 
of church organizations city, county 
state, national and internatonal—wi 
be held at Conference Point Camf 
Lake Geneva, Wis., June 20-25. 

There are now 729 councils o 
churches—state, county and city—an 
the conference usually brings togethe 
about 225 secretaries and others in thi 
field of cooperative Christian work. 

Rev. Henry Reed Bowen, Newark 
N. J., executive secretary of the Nev 
Jersey Council of Churches, is presi 
dent of the Conference and Re\ 
Harvey Hollis, executive secretary c 
the Albany Council of Churches, | 
chairman of the program committee. 


VISITOR FROM AUSTRALIA 


The Rev. Alan Walker, pastor c 
the Waverley Methodist Church, Syc 
ney, Australia, is in the United State: 
for a short visit, as an official adviso 
to the Australian delegation to th 
United Nations. He is well know 
both for his work with young peopl 
and as a writer. His books are widel 
read in Australia and the United King 
dom. 


of Princeton Theological Seminary 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Dr. Georg 
A. Buttrick, onetime president of th 
Federal Council and Dr. Walter W 
Van Kirk, secretary of the Department 
are among the nationally know: 
churchmen who are delivering keynot 


_addresses at evening public mass meet 


ings in several cities. 


The dates and places of the 1. 
workshops, as announced by Rev. Her 
man Reissig, New York who assiste 
the interdenominational committee i: 
arranging them, follow: 

Team No. 1 (Mr. Fagley): Apri 
19, Fargo, N. D.; April 20, Minneapo 
lis, Minn; April 21, Duluth, Minn. 
April 22, Madison, Wis.; April 23 
Muskegon, Mich.; April 25, Detroit 
Mich.; April 27, Toledo, O.; April 28 
Buffalo, N. Y.; April 29, Rochester 
N. Y.; May 1, Albany, N. Y.; May 3 
Syracuse, N. Y. and May 4, Erie, Pa 

Team No. 2 (Mr. Klemme): Apri 
25, Springfield, Il.; April 26, St 
Louis, Mo.; April 27, Jefferson City 
Mo.; April 29, Dayton, O.; May 2 
Baltimore, Md. and May 11, Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 
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Expect 500 Social Workers 
at Cleveland Conference 


HE 19th Church Conference of 

Social Work will be held in Cleve- 
land June 11-16 in conjunction with 
the National Conference of Social 
Work. The Church Conference, organ- 
ized in 1930 under the leadership of 
the Federal Council of Churches’ Com- 
mission on the Church and Social 
Service, is expected to attract between 
500 and 600 clerical and lay social 
workers including a large number from 
the convention city. 

Dr. Beverley Boyd, secretary of the 
Commission and the Church Confer- 
ance, said that for the first time the 
National Conference of Social Work 
will hold two section meetings devoted 
to religion and social work. The pro- 
sram for the Church Conference has 
been arranged by a committee headed 
oy Rev. Dale Dargitz, director of social 
service of the Council of Churches of 
Buffalo and Erie County, New York. 

The opening session, primarily for 
lay people in the Cleveland area, will 
pe held Saturday afternoon, June 11. 
Dr. George D. Kelsey, New York, 
associate executive secretary of the 
Federal Council’s Field Department, 
will speak on “The Philosophy of Vol- 
untarism” and three group discussion 
meetings will follow. 

Other speakers on the program dur- 
ing the week include Miss Katherine 
F. Lenroot, Washington, chief, Chil- 
Jren’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration; John B. Thompson, Chi- 
cago, dean of the chapel of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Donald S. 
Howard, president, American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and chairman 
of the Department of Social Welfare, 
University of California; Rev. Paul 
B. Maves, research associate, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, and Mr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan and former member of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

Rev. Virgil Lowder, Chicago, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Chicago 
Church Federation, is president of the 
Church Conference. 

The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Church Social Workers will 
be held on Monday June 13. 

At a luncheon meeting on June 14 
there will be a discussion of the im- 
portance of a religious philosophy from 
the point of view of the professional 
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worker, but with some reference to 
the persons served. On the following 
day, at a luncheon another discussion 
is scheduled. It concerns the strengths 
resulting from religious experience as 
applied to the client group but with 
some reference to the profissional 
worker. 

Among the objectives of the Church 
Conference as Dr. Boyd pointed out, 
is to develop interest among Protestant 
social workers, in the whole field of 
cooperation between the churches and 
social services in the community and to 
promote continuous exploration of the 
church’s function as a community 
agency and to encourage high stand- 
ards in social work generally. 


Sherrill and Cavert 
on new USO Board 


WO MINISTERIAL representatives of 
the churches connected with the 
Federal Council are members of the 
board of directors of the USO (United 
Service Organizations) which has been 
reactivated at the request of President 
Truman as a result of the great increase 
in the number of men now serving in 
the armed forces. Under the leader- 


ship of Harvey: S. Firestone, Jr., well 
known Protestant layman as president, 
the USO will resume its activities to 
advance the moral and spiritual welfare 
and afford recreation, for the service- 
men. 

Mr. Firestone and other officers were 
elected at the initial meeting of the new 
board of directors on April 14. Rt. 
Rev. Henry Sherrill, presiding bishop ~ 
of the Episcopal Church and Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secre- 
tary of the Federal Council, are mem- 
bers of the board. Dr. Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, national commissioner of the Sal- 


-vation Army, also is a director. 


The structure of the new USO is 
different from that of the wartime era. 
Then it directly represented six agen- 
cies—The YMCA, YWCA, Salvation 
Army, National Catholic Community 
Service, Jewish Welfare Board and 
Travelers’ Aid Society. In the new 
form of organization, the USO is 
described as representing ‘“‘the public” 
and is directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent of the United States It continues, 
however, to carry on its work through 
the six agencies that were active in 
wartime. 

Vice-presidents are Holgar J. John- 
son, chairman of ;the Armed Services 
Committee in the YMCA; Francis P. 
Matthews, long connected with Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service, 
and Frank L. Weil, prominent leader 
in the Jewish Welfare Board. 

The chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee is Dr. Lindsley F. Kimball, who 
had served as president of the organ- 
ization in its earlier form and who is 
now vice-president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


RE-ELECT MODEAN HEAD 


OF PUBLICITY COUNCIL 

Erik W. Modean, publicity director 
of the National Lutheran Council, New 
York, was re-elected president of the 
National Religious Publicity Council 
at the annual meeting, held in Wash- 
ington April 7-8. One of the features 
of the meeting attended by publicity 
and public relations directors from 
several cities was the presentation of 
Awards of Merit to all four Washing- 
ton papers for ‘outstanding work in 
religious publicity.” 

Walton W. Rankin, Philadelphia, 
Louis C. Schenk, Washington, and 
Frank Mead, New York, are vice presi- 
dents and Dorothy Burt, New York 
secretary. Lemuel Peterson, Chicago 
and Ralph Stoody and Donald C. 
Bolles, New York, were named to the 
Executive Committee. 
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Devotes Half Time 
To Christian Work 


A businessman who has given more 
than half of his time in recent years to 
Christian service has succeeded Mrs. 
Leslie E. Swain as a co-chairman of 
the Federal Council’s Department of 
Race Relations. 

He is John H. Ives, a Congrega- 
tionalist and head of a real estate and 
insurance organization in Bridgeport, 
Conn. Mr. Ives was elected co-chair- 
-man to serve with Rev. Cleo Blackburn 
of Indianapolis, when Mrs. Swain re- 
linquished the post because of the 
pressure of other duties, at the close of 
the last biennium. 

For many .years Mr. Ives has de- 
voted a great deal of his time to Chris- 
tian action in race and human relations 
and the practical application of Chris- 
tian living. When asked recently how 
he could continue so successfully and 
in so widespread a business and still 
devote so much time to Christian ac- 
tivities, Mr. Ives said: 

“T can only say that I have yet to 
see Our Father in Heaven overlook or 
forget even the slightest service 
rendered unto Him. As I attempt to 
give of my strength and mind, my 
dollars and my love for others, He has 
always bestowed upon me increases in 
all things, insofar as they were for my 
good.” i 

Mr. Ives, who was born in Milford, 
Conn., qualified at the Milford Prep 
School for a Yale University scholar- 
ship but, owing to the death of his 
father and his mother’s ill health, de- 
cided to forego a college education and 
entered the banking business at the 
age of sixteen. After twelve years with 
a Bridgeport bank, he resigned to enter 
the insurance business. 

He is a member of the Southport 
Congregational Church, superintendent 
of its church school and chairman of 
the department of religious education. 
He is a member of the Social Action 
Committee of the Fairfield County 
Association of Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. During the last year 
he has been elected a director of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches and a 
member of the executive committee 
of the Board. He is also vice-chairman 
of the Department of Race Relations 
of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and a member of the Ameri- 
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can Missionary Association Divisional 
Committee. 


His interdenominational and com- 
munity activities include: director of 
the Council for Inter-Church Coopera- 
tion and chairman of its Larger Parish 
Committee; chairman of the Race Re- 
lations Committee of the Connecticut 
Council of Churches, member of the 
newly organized Bridgeport Civil 
Rights Committee, treasurer and a di- 
rector of the East Side Christian Center 
in Bridgeport. 

He lives with his wife and three 
children at Greens Farms, Conn. 


Widespread Interest 
In Summer School 


Widespread interest has been evi- 
denced in the Summer School for 
Ministers on the Church and Economic 
Life, which will be conducted this 
summer at the University of Chicago. 
Enrollment will be limited to 40 and 
inquiries to the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches indicate that 
it will be filled. The school, which will 
run from June 27 to July 28, will de- 
vote its attention to the application 
of Christian principles to the concrete 
needs and issues of economic life. The 
faculty will combine leaders who have 
been actively engaged in economic life 
with those academically trained. 


Nationwide Poll 
Names Five Best 


‘Family Programs 


A nationwide poll among Protestan 
on the five best family radio prograr 
for the third successive year, has be 
completed under the auspices of thr 
cooperating agencies, with the follo 
ing results: 

One Man’s Family 

The Adventures of Ozzie and Ha 
riet 

Pepper Young’s Family 

The Aldrich Family 

The Greatest Story Ever Told 

The Adventures of Ozzie and Ha 
riet was named for the first time. T] 
other four were also cited last year. 

The contest, held in connection wi 
National Family Week, May 1-8, w. 
conducted by the Intercouncil Con 
mittee on Christian Family Life. T! 
constituent groups are the Feder 
Council’s Commission on Marriage ar 
the Home, the International Council « 
Religious Education and the Unite 
Council of Church Women. 

Attractive citations will be presente 
to the sponsors of the radio progran 
“for high quality in content and e: 
cellence of production as judged in a 
cordance with ten basic criteria.” Tt 
citations will bear the signatures « 
the presidents of the three agencies. 


CONNECTICUT AIDS 
TOBACCO FARM WORKERS 


The Connecticut Council of Churck 
es is planning another year’s wor 


- among the Jamaicans and Souther 


Negroes who come to work on th 
tobacco farms. Last year there wer 
34 camps with a population of 3,50( 
the Council’s chaplains conducted 77 
church services with a total attendanc 
of 17,680. Thousands of magazine 
and books were distributed, along wit 
athletic equipment. Health and educa 
tional movies were given. 


LAY PERSONS MEET 
WITH EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The San Diego (Calif.) Council o 
Churches has begun to invite the minis 
ters who are on its executive board t 
bring one or two lay persons, men 0 
women, to the board meeting, and th 
lay persons on the board to bring thei 
ministers. The visitors may partici 
pate in the discussion but do not hav 
the voting privilege. 
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U. $. World Council Churches 
Will Study Industrial Evangelism 


[D)escetep BY its newly elected 
chairman, Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam as an agency “through which 
we can move to bring world Christian 
thinking to our local communities,” 
organization of the Conference of USA 
member churches of the World Council 
of Churches was completed at a two- 
day session at Evanston, IIl., March 
21-22, attended by nearly 100 dele- 
gates. 


The Conference approved a three- 

year study of “Evangelism in the 
Modern Mass Society” in an effort to 
find effective methods of bringing the 
‘Christian Gospel to urban industrial 
workers. The cooperation of American 
churches in this world-wide study was 
asked by Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, as chairman of the World Coun- 
cil’s Study Department. 
- With the cooperation of other 
American church agencies, the Con- 
ference will undertake, at the request 
of the Study Department, a study of 
the definition of “A Responsible 
Society”—one of the key concepts of 
the report on Social Disorder at the 
Amsterdam Assembly. 

The study, in the light of the Amster- 
dam condemnation of communism and 
the criticism of certain tendencies in 
laissez faire capitalism, will seek for 
Christians an answer to the question 
“What is the kind of responsible society 
for which we must strive?” 

In an address, Charles P. Taft, mem- 
ber of the World Council’s Central 
Committee and a member of the com- 
mittee which drafted the report on 
Social Disorder at Amsterdam, de- 
clared: ° 

“We Protestants will always put our 
duty in conscience to God as we see 
him in Jesus, above every earthly 
power. So the churches cannot be 
Communist. That is also why Chris- 
tian churches must always be critical 
and seek what is better, even in cap- 
italism.” 

Mr. Taft commented on the criticism 
in the United States of the Social Dis- 
order report. 

“The Amsterdam criticisms of capi- 
talism are not really denied. We are 
simply told that those criticisms are 
really of human nature, as it operates 
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in any system. Of course. But why 
does that excuse us from being critical 
of the system we have, when we 
measure it against the standard of per- 
fection?” 

In praising the World Council’s study 
of industrial evangelism, Dr. Franklin 
C. Fry, president of the United Lu- 
theran church and vice chairman of 
the World Council’s Central Commit- 
tee, said the churches often have con- 
centrated unconsciously on one type 
of citizen. 

“We have neglected the highly edu- 
cated and labor,” he said. “Unlike the 
citizens in the story of the Good 
Samaritan, we don’t pass them by on 
one side of the road. We pass them 
by on both sides of the road!” 

Dr. Fry was elected vice chairman 
of the Conference. Rodman W. 
Parvin, vice president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York, was 
chosen treasurer; Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, general secretary and Rev. 
Robert S. Bilheimer, recording secre- 
tary. 

America is asked to provide $440,- 
800 of the total World Council budget 
of $539,000. Of this $240,000 is for 
the central budget, $60,000 for the 
Ecumenical Institute and $140,800 is 
for the administration of Relief and 
Reconstruction. The American Con- 
ference budget requires an additional 
$49,917. 


Pastoral Counseling 
Booklet is Reprinted 


Evidencing the growing interest in 


» pastoral counseling, the first printing 


of 10,000 copies of a little booklet on 
the subject published last year has been 
exhausted. The booklet ‘Pastoral 
Counseling in Family Relationships,” 
written by Dr. L. Foster Wood, secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Marriage and the Home, was 
published by the Commission. It deals 
with counseling as a part of the pastoral 
ministry and contains many sugges- 
tions for further study. Ninety-six 
pages, it is 50 cents a single copy. A 
packet including this and several other 
pamphlets is priced at $1.00. 


STUDENTS SHOW 
GREAT INTEREST 
IN FAMILY LIFE 


CouRTSHIP AND MARRIAGE Con- 

ference was held at Manchester 
College, North Manchester, Ind., April 
4-5. “Dating ‘Daze’ to Marriage 
Days” was the students’ title for it. 
Dr. Leland Foster Wood, secretary of 
the Commission on Marriage and the 
Home of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and Dr. Curtis Bowman, a 
physician of Chicago, widely known as 
a counselor of youth, were the outside 
leaders. 


Eight hundred students heard Dr. 
Wood speak in Chapel about what is a 
martriageable personality. From morn- 
ing until evening students flocked to 
discussion meetings led by Dr. Wood 
and Dr. Bowman. They discussed 
courtship, how to choose, and be, a 
satisfactory life companion, when and 
how you know you are in love, “petting 
—wise or otherwise,’ and an endless 
line of questions raised by the young 
people. A meeting for ‘“Husbands and 
Wives Only,” with Dr. Bowman as 
leader was crowded out of the Women’s 
Parlor to the much larger Social Room. 


For the dorm sessions there was no 
room large enough for those who 
wanted to come. Dr. Bowman led the 
discussion for the boys and Dr. Wood 
for the girls Monday evening. This 
arrangement was reversed on Tuesday 
evening, when the subject was: “How 
to Control the Caveman Within Us.” 

On Tuesday morning at eight, Dr. 
Bowman and Dr. Wood spoke briefly 
and then led a discussion with Presi- 
dent Schwalm and the faculty on “Our 
Responsibility for Marriage Educa- 
tion.” A panel discussion for students 
in the chapel followed, on the question 
“How Can You Tell It’s Love?” Pro- 
fessor Keller presided and three stu- 
dents who expressed their views in a 
lively way joined the two outside 
leaders to make a panel of six. In 
this conference questions of the deeper 
meaning of marriage, and what re- 
ligion has to do with family life, re- 
ceived much attention. 

Talks and discussions were supple- 
mented by two films on “Human 
Growth” and “Human Reproduction,” 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Barnes Abroad on Mission 


To Aid German Churches 


“Fo assist in the current effort to 

build anew the spiritual and cul- 
tural life of Germany, Dr. Roswell 
P. Barnes, associate general secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches 
and editor of the BULLETIN, is spending 
six weeks overseas, at the request of the 
overseas branch of the Department of 
the Army. He flew to Germany in 
an army plane April 20. 

Dr. Barnes, as a “visiting expert,” 
will confer with pastors and laymen 
in various phases of religious activity, 
and from his knowledge of the organ- 
ization and program of American 
churches offer’ suggestions that may 
prove adaptable in the effort to re- 
vitalize the spiritual life of Germany. 

The request that Dr. Barnes visit 
Germany originated with the Religious 
Affairs Branch of American Military 
Government in Germany which is 
headed by Dr. C. Arild Olsen. Dr. E. 
Theodore Bachmann, chief of the 
evangelical affairs division, and Dr. 
Alonzo Grace, chief of the education 
and cultural relations division, joined 
‘with Dr. Olsen in the request that Dr. 
Barnes assist the American government 
in. attaining what was described as 
one of its main objectives, namely, 
“The creation of a genuinely peaceful 
and democratic Germany.” 

“That such an end can hardly be 
achieved without a sound spiritual vi- 
tality on the part of the churches,” Dr. 
Bachmann wrote, “is, fortunately, evi- 
dent to many. Beyond our immediate 
task is the long follow through of in- 
«creased understanding and cooperation 
among fellow Christians in Germany 
and America.” 

One-time minister of the University 
Heights Presbyterian Church, New 
York, Dr. Barnes has been associated 
‘with the Federal Council of Churches 
since 1937, and has been associate 
‘general secretary since 1940. He has 
been abroad on several missions in 
‘connection with the cultivation of re- 
Jationships between American and 
European churches. 


‘CHURCH ARCHITECTURE STUDIED 

The Church Architectural Institute 
sponsored by the Department of Re- 
search and Church Planning of the 
‘Washington Federation of Churches 
was attended by 213 persons repre- 
senting 72 different churches. 
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“One Great Hour” 
Early Returns 
Are Encouraging 


ARLY RETURNS indicate that “One 
Great Hour,” the nation-wide 


broadcast sponsored by the churches of © 


America on March 26 to further the 
cause of world relief met with favorable 
response in all parts of the country. 

The channeling of contributions 
through various denominations makes 
any accurate estimate of financial re- 
sults impossible to obtain at this date. 
However, donations made direct to the 
New York office of Church World Serv- 
ice give some indication of the scope 
and influence of the program. 

From Michigan comes a contribu- 
tion of $10.00 from a family, with a 
letter stating, “We would like to have 
information as to how to have a DP 
family come to our community under 
sponsorship of our church. It may be 
possible for us to settle a family of a 
man, wife, and two children.” 

A contribution from a church in a 
Pennsylvania mining town was ac- 
companied by a note saying “the rea- 


son for the small offering is becaus 
the miners have been on a two-wee 
lay-off.” 

A check was recently received fror 
Northwestern Military and Nava 
Academy in Lake Geneva, Wis. Th 
superintendent writes, “I could no 
help being very proud of my boys a 
we sat together in the study-hal 
grouped around one radio. The typ 
of reaction manifested by the boys 
together with their sincere interest 
and the many questions raised follow 
ing the broadcast, was most encourag 
ing.” 

Miles away from Wisconsin, anothe 
boy was part of this radio communio: 
listening to “One Great Hour.” Mik 
York, a 10-year-old of Dallas, Texas 
sent $5.00 to Church World Service 
and his mother wrote, “Mike hear 
your program Saturday night, an 
since our own church did not take up ; 
collection for your cause, he wants i 
sent direct to you.” 


And in New York, 3,000 miles fron 
those who dramatized the program ii 
Los Angeles, a Romanian Orthodo: 
pastor suggested to one of his pa 
rishioners that he listen to “One Grea 
Hour.” The man, a restaurant worker 
listened to the program—and on Sun 
day, gave his pastor $100 from hi: 
meager earnings. 


Even those far from their hom 
churches made their contributions. A 
hotel manager in Florida sent t 
Church World Service the proceeds o 
a collection taken by the guests in th 
hotel immediately following the broad 
cast. 


Church World Service officials ex 
pressed confidence that when all th 
various contributions from churche 
throughout the country have beer 
totaled this unique attempt to binc 
together the people in America in 
communion of compassion will bi 
found to have met with a response tha 
will assure the alleviation of mucl 
suffering and despair throughout the 
entire world. 


LENTEN MESSAGES IN DAILY PRESS 


All during Lent the Brooklyn Eagle 
printed “Daily Lenten Messages’ 
written by 40 Brooklyn clergymen 
The project was sponsored by ths 
Brooklyn Division of the Protestan 
Council and the Brooklyn Eagle. The 
feature was repeated this year in com 
pliance with requests received from 
many readers who enjoyed last year’: 
messages. 
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Postal Hike Would 
Cripple Religious 


Press, House Told 


Proposals to increase postal rates on 
second-class material would have a 
“crippling and disastrous” effect on 
religious, fraternal and non-profit pub- 
lications, Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
general secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, predicted before a 
House Committee Hearing in Washing- 
ton, March 30. 

Testifying against House Resolution 
2945 providing for a readjustment of 
postal rates in all classes of mail, Dr. 
Cavert said the measure might be 
“nothing less than a fatal blow” to 
the spiritual influence exerted by many 
church publications and urged continu- 
ance of preferential rates to religious 
and other non-profit bodies. 


Representatives of many other re- 
ligious groups voiced their opposition. 
They included Dr. William B. Lipp- 
hard, New York, president of the Asso- 
ciated Church Press and editor of 
Missions Magazine; Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, editor of the Christian Herald; 
John Ribble of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and Rev. 
Paul Bussard, president of the Catholic 
Press Association. 


Dr. Cavert cited the lack of revenues 
religious publications derive from ad- 
vertising and the increased costs of 
production in urging that no change 
be made in postal rates on these publi- 
cations. He estimated that more than 
200 Protestant publications would be 
affected by the bill introduced by Rep. 
Tom Murray (D-Tenn.) chairman of 
the House Committee on Postoffice and 
Civil Service. 


He emphasized that the Federal 
Council’s opposition to the measure 
was not based on “any narrow interest” 
but was prompted by a concern for the 
handicap which it would impose on 
all the churches of this country in 
their efforts to fulfill their normal 
functions in the moral and spiritual 
life of the national community. 

Dr. Cavert presented a resolution 
adopted by the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council at its bi-month- 
ly meeting March 15. It declared: 

RESOLVED: That the Executive 

Committee of the Federal Council of 


the Churches of Christ in America views 
with grave concern the proposal now 
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HOMES 


So long as there are homes to which 
men turn 
At close of day, 
So long as there are homes where 
children are, 
Where women stay, 
If love and loyalty and faith be found 
Across these sills, 
A stricken nation can recover from 
lts greatest ills. 


So long as there are homes where fires 


burn, 


And there is bread, 
So long as there are homes where 


lamps are lit 


And prayers are said, 
Although a people falters through the 
dark 
And nations grope, 

With God Himself back of these little 
homes, 

We still have hope. 


—GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


before the Congress for a radical in- 
crease in second-class postal rates as 
they would affect the publications of 
churches and religious bodies. We be- 
lieve that it has been sound policy 
which has established a preferential 
classification for publications issued by 
religious, fraternal and other non-profit 
organizations. We call attention to the 
fact that religious periodicals, in con- 
trast with commercial publications, do 
not carry a large amount of advertising 
and therefore could not expect to meet 
additional postage costs through in- 
creased income from advertising. We 
urge that the present system of pref- 
erential rates from second-class mail 
be continued and that no change be 
made in the present pound-rate now 
applicable to religious periodicals. 


ee — — — OO 


PRACTICAL HELP FOUND 


A superintendent of a church school 
in Washington, D. C., wanted advice 
in setting up a workers’ conference 
which would inspire his teachers to 
improve their work. The Washington 
Federation of Churches, since it had 
all the denominational resources and 
materials assembled, was able to get 
the superintendent’s whole year’s pro- 
gram planned for him and specialized 
leadership available in the churches of 
Washington engaged for him. Visual 
and audio aids were booked for him 
and he was introduced to many re- 
sources available outside the churches. 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 


Faith and History 


By RernHotp NrepuuR, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $3.50. 


By common acknowledgement, Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr is the foremost Ameri- 
can theologian. Nor is his influence 
confined to circles of the Church. His 
dynamic interpretations of the rele- 
vance of Christianity for the perplexi- 
ties and problems of modern man have 
made him widely known in fields of 
political, economic and cultural inter- 
est. 

In his new book he explodes the 
myth that history. necessarily means 
progress. The assumption that the 
process of historical development will, 
in itself, produce a better world or 
lead mankind to an exalted moral goal 
is flatly rejected. It becomes clear that 
the fact that science has. showed us 
how to control nature does not mean 
that science can teach us similarly to 
control human nature. ‘The spiritual 
crisis of our age is found just here— 
that each new advance in science brings 
the possibility of new peril as well as 
of hope. As a background for under- 
standing our present scene Dr. Nie- 
buhr examines three different concep- 
tions of history: the classical view of 
the Greeks, the modern view, and the 
Biblical-Christian view. The classical 
view sees the temporal world as a cycle 
of endless recurrences which offer the 
rational soul no hope of fulfilment ex- 
cept through emancipation -from this 
changing flux. The modern approach 
regards the historical development of 
man’s power and freedom as in itself 
bringing the solution of every human 
problem. The Biblical-Christian ap- 
proach finds man’s historic existence 
to be full of both meaning and mystery, 
and to be the source of evil as well as 
of good. It is the Christian conception 
of a divine sovereignty over history 
which establishes a “dimension” in 
which life can be discerned as meaning- 
ful. 

The beginning of wisdom, according 
td Dr. Niebuhr, is for man humbly to 
recognize that he is enclosed within 
bounds of human finiteness which no 
historical development can overcome. 
Although all our capacities are capa- 
ble of expansion, man never ceases to 
be a finite creature. It is a delusion of 
grandeur for him to assume that by a 
process of evolution he will some day 
become master of the historical pro- 
cess. There is no evidence that he will 
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ever overcome the egoism and selfish- 
ness which corrupt his human situation. 
The climax of the divine sovereignty 
over history Dr. Niebuhr finds in the 
self-disclosure of a divine love which 
can overcome man’s inclination to self- 
worship and open up the way for a 
renewal of life. This is the meaning 
of the Cross and of the Resurrection. 
The “startling claim” of the New 
Testament is that in Christ history has 
achieved “both its end and a new be- 
ginning.” Here the meaning of man’s 
historical existence is revealed and ful- 
filled. But it is not part of the Chris- 
tian faith to expect that the full tri- 
umph of God’s love will be within 
history. On the contrary, history “‘re- 
mains morally ambiguous to the end.” 
Dr. Niebuhr’s book, however, helps us 
to see that by faith we can apprehend 
the divine power and mercy and there- 
by experience renewals of life in his- 
tory even though the final fulfillment is 

beyond the human scene. 
S-M.G 


Some Special 
Problems of Children 


By Nina RiIpENOUR and ISABEL 
JoHNson. National Mental Health 
Foundation, $.25. 


This booklet is. unusually helpful to 
parents, particularly of children from 
two to five. It offers sound guidance 
in meeting many problem situations in 
which personalities of children may be 
either damaged or aided toward healthy 
growth. It cautions the parent against 
taking a wrong attitude and offers con- 
structive suggestions as to best ways 
of meeting many kinds of situations. 

Children’s fears, antagonisms and 
destructive impulses are interpreted as 
signs that they need understanding 
and help. Such problems as what to do 
when a child does not share with 
others, when he uses bad language, 
sucks his thumb or masturbates are 
helpfully treated. This booklet is 
stocked by the Commission on Mar- 
riage and the Home and can be ordered 
from the Commission at 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. In an earlier 
form, published in 1947, the same ma- 
terial was in eight separate pamphlets 
and sold at $.75 per set. 

L. F. W. 


Investments in People 


By Epwin R. EMBREE and JULI 
WaxMANn, Harper & Brothers, $3.0( 


This story of the Julius Rosenwal 
Fund is inspiring reading. It begin 
with a charming biographical sketch o 
the man who made a fortune in th 
Sears, Roebuck Co. and gave most a 
it for human welfare. The descriptio: 
of the Foundation’s work falls unde 
three main heads—education for Ne 
groes, health services and race rela 
tions. The volume is a distinct cor 
tribution to sociological study. It i 
also a picture of how a great founda 
tion discharges its stewardship. 

S.M& 


Jesus, Son of Man 


By GeorcEe S. Duncan, The Mac 
millan Company, $3.50. % 


This book is a portrait of Jesus b 
an outstanding British New Testamer 
scholar. It consists in a careful exar 
ination of terms used by and abot 
Jesus to the end of presenting a clee 
picture of Jesus and an understandin 
of His mission and message. Dr. Dur 
can departs from the procedure ¢ 
much Biblical scholarship; that is, th 
finding of true meaning in the technice 
analysis of the origin of terms. Ir 
stead of employing this procedure, | 
seeks to penetrate to the religious cor 
sciousness of Jesus Himself, and thet 
gain an understanding of who Jest 
was and what His message and missio 
were. 

The central conclusion of the boo 
is that the key term for an understanc 
ing of Jesus, His mission and messag 
is the term “Son of Man”. Jesus be 
lieved profoundly that the Kingdom « 
God had come through Him and ths 
He was “the only Son in whom God 
purposes reach finality”. Sonship, 1 
Jesus, was not identical with Messial 
ship. Sonship involves spiritual unia 
with God and obedience to God’s con 
mandments. It was not as Messia 
that Jesus wished to be thought o 
“Following on St. Peter’s confessio. 
Jesus asks His disciples to think « 
Him not as Messiah but as Son « 
Man; and. . . when the question « 
Messiahship is raised, firstly before tl 
high priest and then before Pilat 
Jesus refuses to commit Himself c 
it.’ This does not mean that Jest 
unreservedly rejected the title « 
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thought it inappropriate, but that He 
expected the title to be “spiritually 
born” in him who used it. 

The author rejects the notion that 
the term “Son of Man” is primarily 
apocalyptic, as much New Testament 
scholarship has made it. To Jesus the 
term was not apocalyptic, but emphat- 
ically eschatological. It meant that 
“in and through a new type of Man 
God’s purposes for mankind are to 
be fulfilled.” The realization of God’s 
purposes was already accomplished in 
Jesus, and will be accomplished in 
“God’s elect people’. The term “Son 
of Man”, therefore, has both the in- 
dividual and the corporate reference. 

All of Jesus’ thought and action were 
dominated by the Son of Man concept. 
His thought was dominated by the 
Son of Man idea when Peter made his 
confession. ‘The humiliation and re- 
jection were that of the Son of Man. 
Jesus mediated forgiveness as the Son 
of Man. | His sacrifice was as the Son 
of Man. His rising again and coming 
judgment were based on a spiritual 
authority which already belonged to 
Him. The End is near because God 
has already drawn near. Finally, “all 
the predictions of a future Coming rep- 
“resent a denouement in the one Coming 
of the Son of Man.” 

The Son of Man is Lord because He 
has fulfilled God’s purposes for Man. 
God willed from the beginning of crea- 
tion that man should exercise lordship 
in all the earth. Christ is truly Lord 
then because “He is truly Son of Man.” 
He is also Lord because He is com- 
missioned by God to gather the Fami- 
ly of God. 

Cael B nei Ke 


The Third Strike 


Epitep By GLENN CrarkK, With a 
Foreword by Starr Daily, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 59 pages. $1.00. 


Here is a brilliantly written self- 
analysis, from the pen of an alcoholic. 
The writer, well educated, with a defi- 
nite talent for narrative writing, com- 
bines with these attributes, a fine 
insight into the mental attitude of the 
alcoholic which makes it so difficult 
for him to accept modern techniques 
used for his cure. The religious value 
of the book becomes evident when on 
more than one occasion the writer 
states that more than human help is 
needed. In no place does he indicate 
this more clearly than in his account 
of a session with a group of psychia- 
trists at Bellevue Hospital where he 
was a patient.. We quote “I tell you 
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gentlemen, this drinking—this Jekyll 
and Hyde business—needs more than 
laws or man or doctors to solve it. It 
needs divine assistance. I do not mean 
to belittle the service you can render 
to thousands; but, to me, neither you 
nor anyone else can cure my weakness, 
because it is a conflict, a sickness, 
within the soul, and the soul is God’s 
domain exclusively.” 

The writer of the foreword states 
that this is not fiction but a true story 
and in a brief epilogue we are informed, 
that in spite of his intense struggle 
against his enemy, Jerry Gray lost. 


A Symbol of 


the Beauty and Mayesty 
Traditional in the Church 


Christ Church 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


The pastor or social worker will find 
helpful material here. The general 
reader will find the book, in spite of its 
tragedy, yea because of it, a thrilling 
account of one man’s struggle to save 
his soul—B.M.B. 


Social Work Year Book—1949 


Marcaret B. Honces, Editor, 10th 
Issue Published by Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 714 pages, $4.50. 

This familiar reference book is of in- 
valuable help to all of those interested 


Where once only great city cathedrals could bring the joyous and 
inspiring voices of great bells to the community, today they are 
available to every church in every village and town. In Stromberg- 
Carlson Carillons the most modern advances in electronic science 


have been utilized to create the true voices of great bells.. 


.at a cost 


any church can afford. True bell-tones are created by the striking 
of metal upon metal, as a bell is struck. ‘The resulting vibrations 
are amplified through Stromberg-Carlson Sound Equipment to 
recreate the beauty and resonance of a true bell. A single 
Bourdon Bell can be obtained for as little as $495; a 25-note 
Carillon for as little as $1995, plus moderate installation. 


THE MECHLIN CONSOLE 
houses a 38-note keyboard 
with standard piano action. 


Send for descriptive brochure No. FC-5. Address 
Stromberg-Carlson Company, Sound Equipment 
Division, Rochester 3, New York. 


STROMBERG. CARLSON 


Vidas 


“THERE 1S NOTHING FINER THAN A STROMBERG - CARLSON” 
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in social work. Protestants will find 
it useful because of its article on 
Protestant Social Work. They will 
also discover that its listing of National 
Agencies, Governmental and Volun- 
tary, make it a useful book to have 
close at hand, particularly in making 
proper referrals. Another interesting 
fact is that this may be the last issue 
of the Social Work Year Book, pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation. 

—B.M.B. 


Two Congregational 
Books of Worship 


It is significant that in 1948 the 
Oxford University Press published two 
books of ‘worship prepared by Con- 
gregational groups—one in Britain and 
one in America. The titles of these 
volumes are respectively, (British) A 
Book of Public Worship, Compiled for 
the use of Congregationalists $2.25; 
and (American) A Book of Worship for 
Free Churches. $1.50. 

The British book was prepared by 
four leading Congregationalists: John 


Huxtable, John Marsh, Romilly Mick- - 


lem and James Todd. The work was 
done by them as individuals though 
the book has been sympathetically re- 


‘only in outline. 


ceived by. the Congregational Churches 
of Britain. On the other hand, the 
American volume was prepared under 
the direction of the General Council of 
the Congregational Christian Churches. 
Seven men were appointed as a ‘“‘Semi- 
nar of Worship” responsible to the 
Commission on Evangelism and De- 
votional Life. The Chairman of the 
Seminar was Dr. Boynton Merrill of 
Columbus, Ohio; and the Secretary, 
Dr. Wallace W. Anderson of Portland, 
Maine. 

Both volumes supply the customary 
material associated with A Book of 
Worship. Each book has five stated 
Orders of Morning Worship, though 
two of these in the American book are 
In all five of the 
American services the sermon comes at 
the end. However, in two of the 
British services the sermon comes near 
the middle of the service and is fol- 
lowed by an extended period of worship 
including a sermon anthem, prayers of 
thanksgiving and intercession, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the offering, final hymn 
and benediction. 

It is interesting to note that the 
British book provides four complete 
Communion Services with varying out- 
line and material. The Wedding Serv- 
ice is also noteworthy in that, after 


what is ordinarily considered in Ameri- 
ca as the marriage service, ending with 
the blessing, there is to be found the 
singing of a hymn or Psalm, a lesson 
from Holy Scripture, an address by the 
minister, a prayer and benediction! 
The American volume excels in the 
number of services provided for special 
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occasions. 
ices for “The Sacraments and Ordi- 


‘ 
There are not only serv- 


nances of the Church,” and “Occasion- 
al Ordinances of the Church;” but also 
“Orders of Worship for the Civil Year” 
including New Year’s, Rural Life Sun- 
day, Memorial Day, Harvest Festival, 
and Thanksgiving Day. In addition 
to this, there are “Orders of Worship 
for Special Occasions,’ which include 
two services not usually found in 
official liturgies and which reflect re- 
cent trends within the Church, namely, 
services for Reformation Sunday and 


for Ecumenical Worship. 


Special attention should be called to 
the service in the American volume en- 
titled “The Vigil of Maundy Thurs- 
day.” This is a dramatic re-enact- 
ment of the Upper Room experience of 
Christ with his Disciples, including the 


celebration of the communion. 


There are special features of the 
American book which are worthy of 


note. One of these is the extended dis- 


cussion of “Symbolism in Worship” 
which introduces the volume. Another 
is the list of suggestions included at 
the end of many of the services of 


_worship which are given as an aid to 
the leader in planning the service. 


These suggestions relate to hymns, 
Scripture readings and other portions 


_ of the service. 


Both books are of high order and 
are worthy of an established place 
among the current liturgies of the 
Church. Materials are carefully chosen 
and expressed in keeping with the 
highest traditions of worship. They 
will find a welcome not only in Con- 
gregational circles on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but also in other denomina- 
tions as well. 


In words from another book on wor- 


ship both are “true” to the grace and 


truth in Jesus Christ,” and to that 
“liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free; that in His worship different 
forms and usage may without offense 
be allowed, providing the substance of 
the faith be kept entire.”—D.E. 


Life and Work of Women 
in the Church 


Revised Interim Report of a Study 
presented to the World Assembly at 
Amsterdam, August 1948. 

Issued by the World Council of 


‘Churches, Geneva, Switzerland. (Cop- 


ies obtainable from the American Office 
of the World Council, 297 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Price: 60 cents) 


_ MAY, 1949 


In the course of the World Assembly 
at Amsterdam a report on “The Life 
and Work of Women in the Church” 
was presented to a Committee of Four 
which recommended its publication. 
It also urged that more women be 
drawn into the leadership and study 
circles of the World Council of Church- 
es and that a Commission be insti- 
tuted to give further consideration to 
the timely, grave, and at the same 
time rather ticklish subject of the posi- 
tion of women in the Christian Church 
throughout the worid. 

As_a reception to the first compre- 
hensive survey of the place of women 
in Christendom, this treatment left 
something to be desired. Neverthe- 
less, another window on reality has 
been opened and it is fairly certain that 
from now on the Churches caught up 
in the ecumenical movement will be- 
come more and more conscious of the 
considerable part played by women in 
human affairs and in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs likewise, since after all “Church” 
is also “people.” 

The investigations which underlie 
the Report were directed by Mrs. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert with the help 
of Miss Wyon, Mrs. Barton, and Miss 
Evans of the Geneva Staff of the World 
Council, all of whom deserve much 
praise for their arduous and successful 
labors. Some sixty countries are cov- 
ered in the Report and probably three 
or four times that many Churches. 

It is always risky to lift from such 
a document one set of facts because it 
focusses on them rather too glaring a 
spotlight, but no one who reads the 
Report can escape the inevitable con- 
clusions to be drawn from these facts 
and so the following three “common 
denominators” from several hundred 
answers to the questionnaires which 
were sent out in all directions, are of- 
fered without comment: 


Inadequate salaries for paid women work- 
ers, with an over-abundance of menial 
assignments designed to relieve the pas- 
tor of irksome details rather than to 
offer women a rewarding vocation in the 
life and work of the Church 


Inadequate training facilities for higher vo- 
cational requirements 


A marked lag in church circles behind 
business, political, scientific and cultural 
spheres in the recognition given to the 
value of women’s contribution 


Psychological and traditional atti- 
tudes in the Churches seem to vary all 
the way from an almost tribal-tradi- 
tional psychology to the modern and 
matter-of-fact conviction of the Sal- 
vation Army that women are fellow- 
workers and Christian persons. 


It is interesting to note that two 
valuable studies of women’s work in 
the Church should both be associated 
with the name of Cavert. Miss Inez 
M. Cavert has just completed an ex- 
cellent survey entitled: “Women in 
American Church Life” (reviewed in 
the March issue of the BULLETIN), 
and Mrs. (Twila) avert covers 
the same ground on the global plane. 
It is also noteworthy that in both cases 
the material is presented objectively 
and: without any “feminist” bias what- 
ever. If a better place is sought in 
the Christian Church for half its con- 
stituency, it is not for women as wom- 
en but for women as Christians. 

A. H. Froendt 


{ 
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$95Q00 complete. 
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World Encounter 


By Atan WALKER, Epworth Press, 
London. 


This compact little volume is from 
the pen of an alert Australian church 
leader—Alan Walker—minister of and 
recently appointed special advisor to 
his country’s delegation at U. N. 


It has much to commend it. First, is 
its scope: while it is not a travel diary, 
it. does give the log (in terms of ideas 
and personalities) of a world-encircling 
trip which took the author to and from 
the World Assembly at Amsterdam via 
San Francisco, Chicago, Washington, 
New York, London, Berlin, Stuttgart, 
Rome, Prague, Paris, Geneva. 


Second is its purpose: it was written 
to build a framework of ideas into 
which the Assembly would fit with a 
resulting clarification of issues and po- 
tentialities. 

Third is its style. The book is writ- 
ten with directness, color, vigor and 
fascinating interest. 

Fourth is its competence. Walker 
has.an open mind but it is not “open 
at both ends.’”’ He looks at life with 
deep conviction but with sympathy 
for unlike views and with great penetra- 
tion in analysis. 

Fifth is its relevance. It is not de- 
voted to nonessentials. It deals with 
personalities and movements which are 
of admitted importance for life in this 
compact, interconnected world. It is 
balanced and broad without \being 
superficial. 

The present reviewer knows most of 
the places visited and the persons inter- 
viewed. He is amazed at the way in 
which Walker seems to put his finger 
on essentials at the very first meeting 
and intrigued by the manner in which 
he conveys the story of what he found 
in many movements and many minds 
—unlike those familiar to most West- 
ern Protestants. His description of 
the new attempts of the French Cath- 
olic clergy to reach the workers in un- 
conventional and directly human ways 
is worth the price of the book. And 
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few better brief summaries of the 
Amsterdam Assembly have come from 
the press than will be found in the 
three concluding chapters of the book. 

Who is there who does not ask an 
alert foreign guest: “What do you 
think of America?” If all other types 
of interest fail to call the reader to 
these pages, the first 46 pages, which 
have to do with one man’s answer to 
that question, ought to provide in- 
ducement enough. One cannot avoid a 
feeling of amazement that a rapid trip 
could reveal so much to the observant 
eyes of this friendly critic. But this 
is only an appetizer for the other three- 


quarters of the volume about which 
good deal has been said in the abov 
paragraphs! —H.S.L. 


Divine Lord and Saviour 


By ALBERTUS PieTERS, Fleming F 
Revell Co., $2.00. 


This study of the meaning an 
method of salvation is the product ¢ 
the ripe experience and scholarship 
the professor at Western Theologic: 
Seminary (Holland, Mich.) who sper 
most of his life as a missionary i 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE 


for Ministers and Laymen 


JULY 30-AUGUST 8, 1949 


refreshment. 


Northfield again offers to ministers, laymen, and their families a mid-summer 
opportunity for a rewarding period of spiritual stimulation and physical 
The program, covering both practical and inspirational phases 
of.church work, lists, as usual, outstanding Christian leaders, including: 


Bernard C. Clausen, Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, Cleveland, Ohio; 
William R. Forrester, University of St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land; Mrs. William R. Forrester, missionary executive, Edinburgh, 
Scotland; Stanley High, Roving Editor, The Reader’s Digest; Boynton 
Merrill, The First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio; John 
Homer Miller, Hope Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass.; 
Frederick W. Norwood, former minister of St. James United Church, 
Montreal; Otis R. Rice, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York; Willard L. 
Sperry, Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 


Attractive rates, excellent facilities for recreation, and central location make 


this Conference the ideal answer to your vacation problem. 


Box R, 


NORTHFIELD 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 


WILLIAM E. Park, Chairman 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
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Japan. The treatment is thoroughly 
Bible-centered, based upon the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures as to man’s sin, 
and the power of Christ to save him 
from his sin. There is a strong empha- 
sis on the universality of His saving 
work. There is no attempt to “adapt” 
the message of the Gospel to our human 
interests. On the contrary, Dr. Pieters 
frankly recognizes that the Christian 
religion is likely to be unpopular for 
two reasons—first, because it requires 
us to humble ourselves and to recognize 
ourselves aS sinners, and, second, be- 
cause it requires us to cease living for 
self and to put Christ in the center of 
our lives. 

Readers of the BULLETIN will not 
fail to note that the description of 
Christ as “Divine Lord and Saviour” 
is that which is used in the Federal 
Council’s constitution. A perusal of 
Dr. Pieters’ book makes it plain that 
the phrase is soundly Biblical, that it 
embodies the heart of the Christian 
Gospel, and that it represents the faith 
of the early Church as proclaimed by 
Peter at Pentecost and by the Apostle 
to the Gentiles —S.M.C. 


Youth Asks About Religion 


By Jack FINEGAN, 
Press, $2.00. 


This is one of the finest books on 
religion for young people ever pub- 
lished. Dr. Finegan considers 100 
separate questions which young people 
ask and. briefly, but in a scholarly and 
effective way, answers them. Illustra- 
tions are pointed and clear. 

Some people will not agree with 
every answer given but all thoughtful 
readers will be stimulated by what this 
man, who knows young people, has to 
say. “When Was Man Created?”, 
“Can We Believe in the Resurrection?”’, 
“Cannot One Be As Good a Christian 
Without Joining the Church?” are 
typical questions discussed. In brief 
compass, Dr. Finegan discusses the 100 
questions under the chapter headings: 
The Spirit of the Quest, Exploring the 
Universe,- Understanding Evolution 
and History, God,-Jesus Christ, The 
Bible, the Church, the Other Religions, 
Philosophies of Religion, Prayer and 
Worship, Religious Living, Immortali- 
ty. —J.LS. 
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The beloved story of Joseph, the 
shepherd boy who became ruler 
of Egypt, now can be taught with 
new effectiveness through these 
five filmstrips produced by Cathe- 
dral Films. The Old Testament 
story is vividly and authentically 
presented in full color photo- 
graphs. Children will learn with 
delight. Adults will enjoy seeing 
the all-time favorite story of 
Joseph and his coat of many 
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The Venture of Faith 


Birth of the World Council of 
Churches. 

By JAmeEs W. KeNNeEpy, Morehouse- 
Gorham. 


James W. Kennedy, Rector of Christ 
Church, Lexington, Ky., has given us 
if not a blow-by-blow, at least a highly 
vivacious, human, readable eyewitness 
story of the World Assembly in Am- 
sterdam which started the World Coun- 
cil of Churches on its official career. 
Without drawing away too far from the 
serious business of the conference, he 
manages to give the reader a real sense 
of the “‘climate” of the meeting, the 
setting in a wonderful old-world city 
preparing for an historic occasion in 
the life of the country, the kaleido- 
scopic variety of the races and nations 
represented, the rich pattern of ecclesi- 
astical procedures as well as vestments, 
the wide arc of traditional age and 
newest “Younger” Churches spanned 
by a gathering to which each and every 
participant brought treasure and 
brought away riches. 


That unanimity could come out of 
so apparently heterogeneous an as- 


This is the story of an alcoholic— 
brief, tragic, completely true—a 
story of desperation and despair. 
Every word attests the truth of 
Jerry Gray’s own anguished cry— 
“This drinking business needs 
more than laws or men or doctors 
to solve it! It needs divine assist- 
ance. ... It is a sickness within 
the soul!” 

Here is a challenge to human- 
ity and an appeal from a defeated 
soul—a book that cannot be ig- 
nored or soon forgotten. 


“It would be a powerful new weapon 

. in the hands of young people and 
young adults . . . with a religious or 
ethical background and a sense of 
social concern.’—Scientific Temperance 
Federation. 


$1 at your bookstore 
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semblage seems to Mr. Kennedy—as 
it does to many another of those who 
were present—both a present miracle 
and a portent for the future of inter- 
church cooperation and Christian com- 
munity. 

Mr. Kennedy has chosen wisely from 
the vast amount of material offered by 
the Assembly. He has a keen eye not 
only for the essential but also for that 
which the reader who did not share 
in the experience could recognize as 
vital and significant. Moreover he 


has grasped the fact that every world 
conference takes on a certain color 
from its physical setting, and that this 
explains why place-names have become 
attached to certain historic meetings, 
“Tausanne”—“Oxford”—“Edinburgh” 
—“Utrecht” we recall not only a for- 
ward step in ecumenical progress but 
also the matrix from which it emerged. 
The association remains even when the 
events have been superseded and have 
passed into history. In short, Mr. 
Kennedy’s “Venture” is a thoroughly 


By JosePH R. S1zoo 


BOOKS FOR 
YOU vopay: 


Preaching Unashamed 


Greater assurance and power, Dr. Sizoo declares, 
belong to the preacher who preaches from a Bible- 
centered pulpit the great affirmatives of Protestantism 
—especially the guidance of a God of love. Here 


is practical advice and vigorous encouragement toward this goal—a chal- 
lenging call for and demonstration of forceful Bible-centered expository 
preaching, and a warmhearted, positive, stimulating discussion that offers 
every preacher a fresh conception of his task and greater power and zeal to 


accomplish it. 


\ 
By Howarp THURMAN 


Jesus and the 


Disinherited 


In the lives of insecure minority groups—the dis- 
inherited men of today—what place is there for the 
In this powerful, timely book a 
distinguished Negro leader and preacher analyzes 


Christian faith? 


the teachings of Jesus in terms of their worth to his people and other 
minorities. Fully facing the problems rising out of racial discrimination, 
setting forth their Christian solution, Jesus and the Disinherited is a book 


of urgent and vital meaning. 


By 
SEwarpD HILTNER 


$1.25 


Pastoral Counseling 


A workable answer to a vital question: “How can I improve my pastoral 


counseling, help my people more effectively ?” 


Practical, realistic, based 


on sound theories of psychology and actual experience, this is an essential 


manual for all pastors who would help people help themselves. $3 
AT YOUR Age ABINGDON 
BOOKSTORE 
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readable and pleasant introduction to 
“the Ecumenical Age.” 

Copies may be obtained from the 
office of the World Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
IN@EY? 

A. H. Froendt 


How Religion Helps: A Book 
for Convalescents 


By ALBERT W. PatmMeEr. Macmillan, 
New York, 1949. 57 pages, $1.50. | 


This little book is a testimony to 
the power of religious faith to help a 
person get well or, if necessary, “get 
along without getting well,” written 
by a famous and beloved teacher and 
preacher out of personal experience 
with illness. It is written for those 
who are trying to get well, who believe 
in their doctor, and appreciate the 
services of their nurse, but who also 
recognize that there is a part in the 
process which they themselves must 
play, and that beyond all this there is 
the underlying healing power of God. 
The first three sections tell how reli- 
gion helps. The last section contains 
some Christian watchwords, some great 
affirmations, and a pattern of personal 
worship. This book admirably serves 
its purpose. One wishes it were avail- 
able in a paper cover so that it might 
be more widely distributed in a minis- 
try to the sick. 

Paul B. Maves 


Religion on Campus 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Through eleven years of experience 
the University Christian Mission has 
developed effective techniques and 
ideas, has used trusted Christian 
leadership of America, Canada, Europe 
and Asia, and has conducted over 123 
campus Missions. The results have 
been far-reaching and the contribu- 
tions to thousands of students and 
faculty members have been significant. 

The Chaplain of Sampson College 
(New York) writes what could be a 
summary for each of the Missions held 
since 1938: ‘Many hearts were 
touched; more than one man’s faith 
confirmed; wills have been strength- 
ened; hopes have been renewed; 
dreams have been quieted; and I bet 
my life that more than one man here 
had their feet placed on bold new 
courses, and the future will prove their 
influence for good and for God.” 
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| Radio Programs—May 


SunpAys—Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
“National Radio Pulpit” —-WNBC 
and Network—10:00 - 10:30 a.m.; 
Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, “Na- 
tional Vespers” —ABC—1:30 - 2:00 
p.m.; Dr. Francis C. Stifler, “Radio 
Chapel”—WOR (not network) 9:30 
-10:00 a.m. 

Monpays—Dr. Ernest R. Palen, 
“Gems For Thought”—ABC—8:45 
-8:50 a.m.—WJZ local—8:55-9:00 
a.m. WJZ and network—11:30- 
11:35 p.m.; Rev. Clark W. Hunt— 
“Faith in Our Time”—Mutual— 
10:15-10:30 a.m. 

Turspays—Dr. Ira W. Langston, 
“Gems for Thought”—ABC—8:45- 
8:50 a.m.—WJZ_ local—8:55-9:00 
WJZ and _ network—11:30-11:35 
p.m.; Dr. Arthur Acy Rouner— 
“Faith in Our Time’—Mutual— 
10:15-10:30 a.m. 

WEDNESpAYS—Dr. Russell Frank Au- 
man—‘Gems for Thought”—-ABC 
—8:45-8:50 a.m.—WJZ and _ net- 
work 11:30-11:35 p.m.; Dr. Samuel 
M. Shoemaker—‘Faith in Our 
Time”—Mutual 10:15-10:30 a.m. 

TuurspAys—Dr. Phillips Packer El- 
liott, “Gems for Thought”—ABC— 
8:45-8:50 a.m.—WJZ local 8:55 - 
9:00 a.m.— WJZ and network 11:30- 
11:35 p.m. 

Fripays—Dr. Francis G. Stifler “Gems 
for Thought”—ABC—8:45-8:50 a. 
m.—WJZ local 8:55-9:00 a.m.— 
WJZ and network 11:30-11:35 p.m. 

SATURDAYS—Dr. Walter W. Van. Kirk 
—‘“‘Religion in the News”—WNBC 
and network 6:15-6:30 p.m. 

Every Day—“Minute of Prayer” 
WOR only—6:15-6:30 p.m. 

TELEVISION PROGRAMS 

Monpays—“Mid-Day Chapel” 
WABD Channel 5—11:45 am.- 
12:00 noon 

TurEspAys—Panel Discussions, (guest 
speakers)-WABD-Channel 5—11:45 
a.m.-12:00 noon 

Tuurspays—‘Mid-Day Chapel” 
WABD-Channel 5—11:45 a.m.- 
12:00 noon 
(All times given are Eastern Day- 

light Saving Time) 
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The Pastoral Ministry 
in Our Time 


By Louis M. Sweet AND MALcoLm 
S. Sweet, New York, Fleming H. 
Revell, 1949. 192 pages. $2.00. 


This book is a fervent and eloquent 
exhortation to ministers to be person- 
minded, which is the meaning they 
give to the term “pastoral ministry.” 
To this Professor Emeritus of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary and his 
son, a pastor, the real purpose of the 
church is “shepherding the scattered 
flock of Christ.” So they discuss the 
pastor as preacher, teacher, and com- 
forter; in relation to children, to the 


local church, and to the community.. 


They also discuss the Protestant theory 
of the sacraments from a Presbyterian 
point of view and their place in a 
pastoral ministry. There is a chapter 
on death, “the Great Contradiction,” 
and a final one on the ecumenical 
Church. In other words this inspiring 
and popularly written little volume is 
an essay in practical theology which 
sets forth the approach of ‘Shepherd 
heart” to the task of the ministry. 


—Paut B. MaAves 


The Common Ventures of Life 


By Eton ‘TRUEBLOOD, 
$1.00. 


This book is written for the laymen 
and centers on ‘those experiences 
which are so central to man’s life that 
they have seemed supreme in all gener- 
ations and cultures.” Four experiences 
—Marriage, Birth, Work, Death—go 
on “‘in spite of all the externals of man’s 
life.” 

This small book is typical of True- 
blood’s insight, inspiration and scholar- 
ship. It is more general than his other 
recent books but equally good. 

—J.L.S. 


Harper, 


JUDAISM INSTITUTE 


The annual institute on Judaism 
which the Cleveland Church Federa- 
tion holds in cooperation with the 
Greater Cleveland Ministerial Associa- 
tion was held this year on Friday after- 
noon and evening in order to enable 
the ministers to witness the ceremonies 
which attend the traditional Sabbath 
eve dinner in a Jewish home and to 
join in a Sabbath eve worship service. 
There were addresses on “How the 
Bible Came to Be” and “The Cycle of 
Jewish Family Life.” 


| ERE’s one book on 
“ecumenicity” geared to 


the layman! 


TOWARD 
A REBORN 
CHURCH 


WALTER MARSHALL 
HORTON 


@ Dr. Horton has accomplished, in 
this book, the difficult task of laying 
the whole story of the ecumenical 
movement—its past, present and fu- 
ture—before the Jay churchman in 
terms that are as familiar to him as 
“missions” and “union services.” In 
it a wise scholar and an experienced 
church leader has created a book that 
is neither “scholarly” nor “churchly” 
but informal and informative. 


@ It is probably the first full-length 
book to appear since Amsterdam 
which the average church member may 
read with interest and profit. Dr. 
Horton, a student and observer of the 
four conferences which helped form 
the World Council of Churches, writes 
of these with refreshing candor and 
real insight. The Amsterdam confer- 
ence is likewise described with intimate 
personal touches, recounting the role 
played by each of its founders. The 
concluding portion is a thrilling fore- 
cast of the possibilities of the ecu- 
menical movement. 


THE CONTENTS 
The Ecumenical Movement Crosses 
Jordan 

Edinburgh Approach: Co- 

operation in Evangelism 

The Stockholm Approach: Federa- 
tion for Social Action 

The Lausanne Approach: Rethink- 
ing Our Diverse Church Tradi- 
tions 

Amsterdam, 1948: An Analysis 

After Amsterdam: Next Steps To- 
ward Christian Unity 

After Amsterdam: A Reborn 

Church in a Disordered World 
Rebirth and Reunion 


The 


at your bookseller. $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Ministry to Sick 
(Continued from Page 13) 


from the minority groups will aid 
greatly in reducing the drastic shortage 
in nurses. The Church can help by pre- 
senting nursing as a manly art, so that 
men will be encouraged to enter the 
profession, and by opening the doors 
of opportunity for training and service 
to members of minority groups, par- 
ticularly the Negro. 


Admission to nursing schools reached 
its peak in 1946 under the impetus of 
wartime recruitment programs. Then 
in 1947 it suffered a drastic drop. It 
was up slightly in 1948, but it needs to 
be boosted by at least 10,000 students 
a year until there is an annual graduat- 
ing class of at least 50,000 nurses. The 
recruitment problem grows out of the 
fact that the current group of high 
school graduates reflects the trough 
of the birth rate in the depression 
years, and there are many more fields 
now open to young women than in the 
days when teaching and nursing were 
the traditional choice, according to 
the Committee on Careers in Nursing. 

Furthermore, Esther Lucille Brown’s 
fundamental study of Nursing for the 
Future brought out that morale has 
fallen in the nursing profession due to 
the low average pay and particularly 
becau. - ot the difficult conditions under 
which the nurse works. There is an all 
too frequent attitude of condescension 
and authoritarianism which is en- 
countered in relationship with the hos- 
pital administration and the medical 
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staff, in which the nurse is looked upon 
as a tool rather than a person practic- 
ing a profession. 

Administrators and directors in hos- 
pitals, supervisors of nurses, and nurs- 
ing educators, particularly those in 
church-related hospitals, can help by 
striving for happier, more wholesome 
relationships among all members of the 
staff, so that the nurse may practice 
in the secure atmosphere of understand- 
ing, respect, appreciation and coopera- 
tion from her colleagues as members 
of a Christian family. 


Christian citizens in general and the 
leaders of the Church in particular can 
help by giving consideration to the 
problems of the nursing profession 
which are matters of community con- 
cern, such as the quality of training. 
working conditions, inter-professional 
relationships, status in the community 
and compensation. The clergy would 
do well to look upon nurses as col- 
leagues and to work cooperatively with 
them, whether in hospitals, the armed 
forces, community nursing projects, ot 
private homes. 


ings of security and service. 


the Salvation Army. 
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Twin Blessings! 


SALVATION ARMY ANNUITIES 
Enable You to Help Others | 
and Receive a Life Income! 


For people who want their lives and money to count for 
good and yet, naturally, feel they cannot give their money 
away without making provision for their old age, Salvation 
Army Annuities offer a perfect solution—the twin bless- 
Annuities give a guaranteed 
life income, regular and dependable, while the annuitant 
has the joy of helping in the great humanitarian work of 


- Salvation Army Annuities are issued under ‘ 
the supervision of the New York State Insur- ha 

Rates up to 7%, de- 
Write for Annuity Book- 


THE SALVATION ARMY « 130 W. 14th St, New York 11 
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Economic Study 
(Continued from Page 9) 


sponsibility, may function in an eco- 
nomic system more and more de- 
termined by group, rather than indi- 
vidual, decisions and actions. 

‘Moral concepts will seem irrelevant 
unless the individual, in this highly 
organized and complex form of eco- 
nomic life, is capable of significant 
moral action. Society must find effec- 
tive measures to control large economic 
groups, in the public interest,” Mr. 
Taft commented. He cited business 
and financial groups, labor, farm organ- 
izations and the extension of govern- 
ment into economic life. 

He foresaw a threat to national unity 
and the maintenance of democratic 
institutions if a moral basis is not 
found for dealing “with the conflicts 
‘between groups and the tendency, in- 
herent in\all concentrations of power, 
to enhance the domination of the many 
by the few.” 

Pointing to the ideological conflict 
between the East and the West, Mr. 
Taft said that our economic and politi- 


cal system rests upon certain moral 
assumptions concerning the dignity and 
freedom of the individual. He held 
that it is the United States’ responsi- 
bility to demonstrate to itself and to 
others that the moral resources of 
western democracy are equal to today’s 
economic crisis as they have been in 
past crises. 


Mr. Taft said that the churches exert 
influence upon economic life primarily 
through their own members and that 
in addition to training their ministry, 
the churches carry a special responsi- 
bility for their lay members who in- 
fluence economic policy and practice, 
in business and labor, in agriculture 
and finance. 

Decrying the vagueness of many 
official church pronouncements on 
Christian assumptions and principles, 
Mr. Taft said that general statements 
on broad principles of abstract values 
are not sufficient. “The bearing of these 
upon what the individual encounters 
in daily life—where he works and buys, 
where he teaches and makes or ad- 
ministers public policy, must be 
demonstrated.” 


@ How Can the Church Meet the City’s Challenge? 


The Effective City Church 


by Murray H. Leiffer 


Family Life 


(Continued from Page 17) 


which were shown repeatedly to limited 
groups. All’ available free time was 
scheduled for personal counseling of 
students with the leaders. Students 
not only used all the time available 
during the two-day conference, but at 
half-hour intervals filled an entire extra 
day, when Dr. Wood was able to stay 
over for this purpose. 


This was one of many student con- 
ferences held by church leaders, minis- 
terial and lay, across the country. In 
recent weeks Dr. Wood has participa- 
ted in student conferences and discus- 
sion groups in three Oregon schools— 
Oregon State College, Willamette Col- 
lege and Multnomah College, Brooklyn 
College, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, a state-wide conference of the 
Student Christian Movement at Vassar 
College, and conferences with some 
high school groups. 


The city church today has a new responsibility—and many developing prob- 
lems. How can it build its program to meet the spiritual needs of city 
people, the tensions and distractions of urban life? How can it overcome 
the powerful secular influences with which it must compete? 

‘The answer to these pressing questions underlies this comprehensive, 
practicable study of city and church relations. Here the city minister will 


see how population trends—especially the migration from rural to urban 
areas—affect his church. Here he will see what the city does to people—and 

how he can best meet their need for peace and spiritual security. 
THE EFFECTIVE CITY CHURCH is a splendid and provocative study 
of the entire background of city church work—a firm foundation upon 
which the urban pastor may build a strong and effective ministry. 
“Tt is hoped,” says Dr. Leiffer, “that this book will prove useful 
‘to students of community life, sociologists, and city planners, as 
well as pastors, seminary students, and denominational execu- 
tives. It is designed primarily for leaders, lay and ministerial, in 
urban churches, but should prove of worth to rural people as 
well, who need to be acquainted with the many effects of urbani- 


zation on American life.” 


$2.75 At Your Bookstore—ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


MAY, 1949 


Please send me 

copies of THE EF- 
FECTIVE CITY CHURCH 
@ $2.75 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
GLY (eo) 
STATE 
Enclosed §$. (Please add 
sales tax if it applies in your 
state. No tax required on in- 
terstate orders.) 
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The Publishers of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE Present 


FOR YOUR CHILD 


The Bible Retold 


the Story- 


Picture 


The Federal 
Council 
Bulletin says: 


“Every Christian home 
where there are young 
children should regard a 
book of this type as a 
‘must.’ It would be 
well to sacrifice many 
other things which mod- 
ern homes provide for 
children in order: that 
this might be a part of 
the equipment. 

“The book is  beauti- 
fully printed and _ illus- 
trated. The stories are 
told in simple and direct 


style. Parents and 
church school teachers 
will be delighted with 


this production. It is 
what the publishers claim 
for it—‘a story book, a 
song book, a treasury of 
art and a fountain of 
knowledge.’ ” 


The Sublime Narratives, the Knowledge 
Presented Anew in a Colorful I[lustrated Edition to Appeal to Every Boy and Girl 


OF THE Bible there are many editions, but few are 

designed for the express use and enjoyment of the 
growing child. That is why the publishers of The 
Book of Knowledge, drawing on their long experience 
in thé field of children’s reading, lavished such loving 
care on the making of this charming volume. 

Here is a story - and - picture book which brings 
your youngster the beauty and felicity and priceless 
teaching of the Bible—in the language of children. In 
its pages your boy or girl will relive the unforgettable 
events which are mankind’s greatest heritage—75 
selected stories of beloved heroes and heroines, of 
courage and devotion and noble deeds. And in its 
pages, too, your child will enjoy an art collection of 
one hundred beautiful pictures, by both classic and 
modern artists. Through these pictures your child 
will actually see the memorable scenes of the Bible— 
see its famous characters and stirring pageantry. 


A Story Book, a Song Book, a Treasury 

of Art and a Fountain of Knowledge! 
There are many features in this handsome, generous- 
sized, 352-page volume to win the heart and mind of 


pc ~~ MAIL THIS FREE - TRIAL COUPON: ===] 
I 


The Grolier Society, Inc., Dept. FCB-5, Publishers of The Book of Knowledge. 

| 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

| Please send me THE CHILDREN’S STORY BIBLE for a week’s FREE examination. 
I may return it within a week without further obligation. If I keep it, I will send you 

| only $1.95, plus a few cents’ postage, as first payment, and a month later, a final 


payment of $2.00. 


I Name 


Address 


pis and Zone 


(| Check here if you prefer 
to enclose $3.95 now; in that 
case, we pay postage. Same 
trial privilege, full refund 
guaranteed. 

Please add Sales Tax in | 
Calif., Mich., Ohio, Wash., 
Golo;,, Mo:, Wtahs Ne Youe: 

Same price in Canada. 
Grolier Society, Ltd, 1105 I 
Federal Bldg., Toronto 2. \ 
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Based on the 
King James Version 


and Inspiration of “The Book of Books 


every child. Its seventy-five stories include suc 
favorites as Joseph the Dreamer, Moses in Egypi 
Ruth and Naomi, David the Shepherd King, Jesu 
Born in Bethlehem, and others, equally loved, fror 
both the Old and New Testaments. In addition, ; 
contains a collection of favorite hymns—with word 
and music—which children love to sing. It also in 
cludes the choicest words from the Great Book itself- 
The Ten Commandments, The Sermon on the Mouni 
and many others. 

Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge, Herbert Morton Stoop 
and Elliott Means made some of their finest colo 
drawings for this book; in addition, there are full 
page reproductions of paintings, engravings an 
sculpture by Rembrandt, Botticelli, Millais, Rathae 
Leonardo Da Vinci, and many other masters. 

Written by Harold Begbie, with introduction b 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President of the Internation 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and Editor of Chris 
tian Herald, The Children’s Story Bible is one of th 
most worthwhile gifts you can give your child. Ye 
it is low-priced—to put it within reach of every home 
Mail the coupon below for a free trial copy. Send n 
money now unless you prefer; pay the small price, o 
only $3.95 plus a few cents’ postage, only if pleasec 
The Grolier Society, Inc., 2 W. 45 St., New York 19, N.Y 


Luther A. Weigle, Dean, Yale University Divinity School 
“An excellent volume to put in the hands of children as the 
begin to read for themselves.” 


Sterling North, well-known book critic: “‘An excellent in 
troduction to the Scriptures . . . even children raised on t 
comics can be held spellbound by the prose and picture 
in this book.” 


Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, Executive Secretary, America’ 
Committee for World. Council of Churches: “The headlines 
drawings, plates of great paintings, and the hymns all ad 
to the charm.” 

May Lamberton Becker, Reader’s Guide, N. Y. Heral 
Tribune: “TI know it will be widely enjoyed.” 
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} BOOKS RECEIVED 


MIsSIONS AT THE GRAss Roots, William P. Shriver, Friendship Press, N. Y. $1.00 


AsovE Att Nations, compiled by George Catlin, Vera Brittain, Sheila 
Hodges, Gert Spindler ; edited by Devere Allen, Harper & Brothers $2.00 


JESUS AND THE DISINHERITED, Howard Thurman, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. The bearing of the teachings of Jesus upon problems rising 


out of racial discrimination $1.25 


HEAVEN UPON EARTH AND CHARACTERS OF VERTUES AND VICES, Bishop 
Joseph Hall, Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. Edited 


by Rudolf Kirk. Two 17th Century examples of Neostoicism $5.00 


THE MEANING oF CHRIST FOR PAUL, Elias Andrews, Abingdon-Cokesbury 


Press $3.00 
TRIUMPHANT PErsonatity, Robert Clyde Yarbrough, The Macmillan Co. $2.00 
POLAND STRUGGLES Forwarp, William Cary, Greenberg, Publisher $3.00 


Tue REAWAKENING oF CuRISTIAN F AITH, Bernard Eugene Meland, The 

Macmillan.Co. $2.00 
JESUS THE PREACHER, Francis J. Handy, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press Sey 
Tue MAturE Minp, H. A. Overstreet, W. W. Norton & Co., New York $2.95 


THE CHuRCH-SCHOOL TEACHER’s Jos, Mildred Moody Eakin and Frank 
. Eakin, The Macmillan Co. 


PREACHING UNASHAMED, Joseph R. Sizoo, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 


$2.75 
$1.75 


DeEcADENCE: A PHiILosopHicaL Inquiry, C. E. M. Joad, Philosophical 


Library, New York $4.75 


What Can Churches Do 
About Economic Life? 


Many answers to this question are 
given in a 40-page booklet by Cameron 
P. Hall, issued by the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Department of the Church and 
Economic Life, at 30 cents a copy. 

Practical starting points described 
include ways of studying and influenc- 
ing the economic policies and practices 
of the Church itself, conducting oc- 
cupational get-acquainted programs, 
studying the great Biblical themes and 
passages which are guides to social 
action, arranging off-the-record gath- 
erings of like-minded or contrary- 
minded individuals, conducting “little 
Pittsburgh” conferences, and consider- 
ing legislation on economic issues and 
relations. Under each heading are 
specific proposals which can be applied 
to adult men’s and women’s societies, 
to Bible classes, and to youth groups. 

A reference section gives list of ad- 
dresses of Protestant, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, labor, business, farm, consumer, 
government and other agencies and 
periodicals and a list of books. 


How to Speak the 
Written Word 


by Nedra Newkirk Lamar 


This book is a comprehensive guide to 
effective public reading. Ministers 


and dramatists, radio announcers and 


One Increasing Purpose teachers—all who must have audience 


(The Life of Henry Winters Luce) 
by Bettis A. Garside 


The story of Henry Winters Luce, 
(father of the publisher of LIFE, TIME, 
FORTUNE) a perennial pioneer, who 
saw in China a vast opportunity for 
Christian service and whose achieve- 
ments are milestones in missionary his- 
tory. Fighting for one world before most 
of his contemporaries even thought of it, 
he imbued countless Chinese boys and 
girls with his own faith, won them 
friends in America,.and brought the soul 
of America to them. 


appeal while reading will heartily wel- 
come and endorse this book. Those 
who have followed this system find 


themselves reading as naturally as 
they talk. After reading this book 
LOWELL THOMAS, 


radio commentator and lecturer said, 


noted 


“Here’s an inspired book that I wish 


$2.50 


I had read many years ago!” 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


EXCEPTIONAL BOOKS FOR SPRING READING 


The Pastoral Ministry in 
Our Time 


by Louis Matthews Sweet 
and Malcolm Stuart Sweet 


A challenge by two pastors, father and 
son, to the minister facing the question 
of a pastoral ministry versus a bureauc- 
racy. Opposes “remote control” busi- 
ness attitude of Church administration. 
To illustrate their point the authors take 
leaves from the lives of great pastors— 
Bunyan, Brooks, Moody and . Whyte. 
Rich fare for all preachers, especially 
seminarians $2.00 


BPEEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York 10 


MAY, 1949 Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 
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ei and the disciples were sitting 
near the treasury. Many of the rich 


were casting in large sums. Then came 
the poor widow who gave two mites, 
which made a farthing. Seeing this, 
Jesus said, ‘Verily I say unto you that 
this poor widow hath cast more in 
than all they which have cast into the 
treasury.” 

To help: you better understand the 
great, 133-year record of the American 
Bible Society, we have prepared a beau- 
tifully illustrated booklet, “Your Gift 


that Lives.” In it you will see pictures 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


450 PARK AVENUE @ NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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from many lands where the Society is 
now working. You will also find 31 
questions and answers about American 
Bible Society Annuities. 

These Annuities pay you a regular 
income for life. Then a portion of your 
gift is used to print and distribute 
God’s Word to 
others in many 
countries. M ay 
we send you a 
copy of “Your 
Gift.that Lives”? 


It is free. 
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| AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
| 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 


tion, postage prepaid, the illustrated booklet, 
“Your Gift that Lives.” —Fc-1359 
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